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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in April 

The outstanding events in the 
course of reconversion in April were 
the slowdown and approaching com- 
pletion of demobilization of the armed 
forces; the steady expansion of civil- 
ian production, especially building 
construction; and the strike in soft- 
coal mining. 

The full impact of the coal strike 
was not felt in the first 2 or 3 weeks, 
because considerable stocks had ac- 
cumulated during the winter strike 
in the iron and steel industry. Up to 
the end of April, production of iron 
and steel continued on a large scale 
and, apart from some difficulties for 
the transportation system, no bottle- 
necks were directly attributable to the 
stoppage of coal mining. However, 
the threat of the eyentual interrup- 
tion in the shipments of the most vi- 
tal raw material impended; in the ma- 
chinery and construction industries 
the outlook was particularly uncer- 
tain. Without affecting directly the 
current production of iron and steel, 
the coal strike slowed down the reab- 
sorption of veterans and civilians laid 
off after the end of the war. Despite 
this interruption, the readjustment of 
the economic system to peacetime 
conditions continued steadily al- 
though more slowly than might have 
been anticipated. 

The approach of the high season in 
agriculture eased the pressure of un- 
employment on the urban labor mar- 
ket. Farm employment increased 
more than seasonally, thanks to the 
flow of returning ex-servicemen, who 
have already begun to replace emer- 
gency war workers—women and chil- 
dren—on the farms. 

With the gradual curtailment of the 
labor force, overexpanded during the 
war, reduction of weekly hours of 
work in industry has continued, 
though shortage of skilled labor made 
this readjustment increasingly diffi- 
cult. Overtime work remained wide- 
spread in many industries. 
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The deflationary pressure of the de- 
cline in Federal expenditures on the 
flow of income payments was ab- 
sorbed by the upward adjustment of 
Wage rates, purchases of returning 
veterans, and the discontinuance of 
the quasi-voluntary savings of war- 
time. Shortage of durable goods and 
building materials kept the expan- 
sion of consumption in a compara- 
tively narrow range, however, and 
kept current savings from sinking to 
the level at which they are likely to be 
stabilized when reconversion ends. 


Apart from the economic condi- 
tions mentioned above, the flow of un- 
employment insurance claims in 
April was affected by the beginning of 
new uniform benefit years in several 
States; initial claims skyrocketed in 
the first week of the new benefit year, 
waiting-period claims went up in the 
next 2 weeks, and compensable claims 
rose—although more slowly—by the 
end of the month. The six New 
England States and Colorado, Ili- 
nois, and Maryland entered a new 
benefit year on April 1 or during the 
week ended April 6. Differences in 
April claims in these States and in the 
rest of the country are illustrated by 
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the following figures on initial, wait- 
ing-period, and compensable claims: 





9 States 





Type of claim and — with new = 

week ended— total benefit States 
years 
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Apart from minor weekly fluctua- 
tions, the weekly number of initial 
claims remained fairly stable in the 
other 42 States, and waiting-period 
and compensable claims declined. In 
the 4 weeks (weeks ended March 30 
through April 20) about 600,000 per- 
sons filed initial claims. The number 
of continued claims, however, declined 
in the same period from 1.5 million to 
about 1.3 million. This decline indi- 
cates that of about 2.1 million indi- 
viduals who either filed initial claims 
during the 4 weeks or had filed con- 
tinued claims in the week ended 
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March 30, more than 800,000 disap- 
peared from the rolls. Hardly more 
than 50,000 exhausted their benefit 
rights; others found jobs. The reab- 
sorption of unemployment covered by 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams proceeded at a rate of about 10 
percent per week or 40 percent per 
month. 

April also brought some improve- 
ment in employment opportunities for 
veterans. After a continuous rise 
since VJ-day, the number of recipients 
of veterans’ readjustment allowances 
began to decline in the second week. 
Unless the general economic situation 
worsens and reconversion stalls, the 
decline in unemployment of veterans 
is likely to speed up the reabsorption 
of laid-off or displaced civilian work- 
ers, 


March in Review 


Initial claims for unemployment 
benefits declined in March for the 
second successive month. Continued 
claims rose in the country as a whole. 
The increase was partly administra- 
tive—the 3 more reporting days than 
in February—but mainly the result 
of a rise in continued claims in Penn- 
Sylvania, where workers who had 
been involved in a labor dispute and 
had completed their disqualification 
period began drawing benefits. Bene- 


fit disbursements rose to $126 million; 
in March 1945 the amount stood at 
$7 million. For the first time since 
April 1945, the average weekly num- 
ber of persons receiving benefits de- 
clined, and an average of 1.6 million 
persons, 55,000 fewer than in Febru- 
ary, received weekly payments. The 
average number of ex-servicemen re- 
ceiving veterans’ readjustment allow- 
ances, on the other hand, rose from 
1.1 million to 1.5 million. 


MoRE MONTHLY old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits were awarded in 
March than in any previous month, 
and relatively more benefits were in 
current-payment status than in any 
month in almost 4 years. Some 1.4 
million beneficiaries—almost 9 out of 
every 10 beneficiaries for whom bene- 
fits were in force at the end of the 
month—were receiving current pay- 
ments, at a monthly rate of $26.2 mil- 
lion. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE the upward 
movement in case loads continued in 
March; the relative increase in gen- 
eral assistance, however, the largest 
for any of the programs, was only 
about half the rise in February. A 
slight increase in average payments 
in each of the four programs, coupled 
with the increase in numbers of re- 
cipients, caused total expenditures 
for assistance to rise from $92.1 mil- 
lion in February to $93.6 million in 
March. A year earlier, assistance ex- 
penditures were a little more than $80 
million. 


Federal Security Agency Reorgan- 
ization 

In his Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1946—one of three plans sent to 
Congress on May 16—President Tru- 
man proposed transfer to the Federal 
Security Agency of several programs 
closely related to the objectives of the 
Agency, as well as certain changes in 
internal organization and manage- 
ment. In the absence of congres- 
sional action, the order will go into 
effect 60 days from the date of trans- 
mittal. The plan transfers to the 


Administrator the functions of the 
Children’s Bureau, except those relat- 
ing to child labor; the functions of the 
Census Bureau relating to vital sta- 
tistics; the functions of the U. S. Em- 
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ployees’ Compensation Commission; 
and those of the three members of the 
Social Security Board. 

The child labor program, the Presi- 
dent explained, is the only permanent 
program of the Children’s Bureau that 
is properly a labor function; the other 
four—child welfare, aid to crippled 
children, maternal and child health, 
and research in problems of child 
life—all fall within the scope of the 
Federal Security Agency, and the 
transfer of the Children’s Bureau 
would not only close a serious gap in 
the work of the Agency but would 
strengthen the child care programs by 
bringing them into closer association 
with the health, welfare, and educa- 
tional activities with which they are 
inextricably bound up. Within the 
Agency the Children’s Bureau would 
continue to deal with problems of 
child life, but the Administrator would 
be enabled to gear in the Bureau’s 
programs effectively with other 
Agency activities. 

The vital statistics functions trans- 
ferred from the Census Bureau would 
be performed through the Public 
Health Service or other facilities. In 
every State but one the State health 
department, financed partly from 
public health grants administered by 
the Public Health Service, is in charge 
of vital statistics. Under the plan, 
the agency providing the grants 
would also be responsible for carrying 
on the Federal part of the vital sta- 
tistics program and could better cor- 
relate vital statistics with morbidity 
statistics, already handled by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

The plan abolishes the U. S. Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission 
and sets up a three-member board to 
hear and decide appeals on claims of 
Government employees. Abolition of 
the Commission “eliminates a small 
agency and lightens the burden on the 
President. The Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, as the head of the Fed- 
eral agency with the greatest experi- 
ence in insurance administration, is 
in the best position to guide and 
further the program of the Commis- 
sion.” 

Abolition of the three-member 
Social Security Board, the President 
said, would be a further step in “es- 
tablishing a definite line of responsi- 
bility for the administration of social 


security functions in the Agency”; 
the first step was taken in 1939 when 
President Roosevelt established the 
Agency and provided that the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator should 
direct and supervise the Social Se- 
curity Board and that he might assign 
administrative duties to the Chair- 
man rather than to the Board as a 
whole. “A full-time board in charge 
of a group of bureaus within an 
agency is at best an anomaly. The 
Social Security Board rendered an 
outstanding service in launching the 
social security program, and its mem- 
bers deserve the thanks of the Na- 
tion for this achievement. That 
program, however, is now firmly es- 
tablished and its administration needs 
to be tied in more fully with other 
programs of the Federal Security 
Agency.” To obtain more expeditious 
and effective direction, the plan pro- 
vides “for not more than two new 
assistant heads of the Agency for the 
administration of the program. Be- 
cause of the additional functions 
transferred to the Administrator by 
this plan, I have found that these 
Officers will be needed to assist him in 
the general management of the 
Agency and to head the constituent 
unit or units which the Administrator 
will have to establish for the conduct 
of social security activities.” 

Among the other changes proposed 
is that of coordinating the adminis- 
tration of the various grant-in-aid 
programs vested by statute in the 
constituent units of the Agency. In- 
sofar as is practicable and consistent 
with the applicable legislation, the 
Administrator is to establish uniform 
standards and procedures for these 
programs and permit States to submit 
a single plan of operation for related 
grant-in-aid programs. 

“The size and scope of the Federal 
Security Agency, and the importance 
of its functions,” the President said in 
conclusion, “clearly call for depart- 
mental status and a permanent place 
in the President’s Cabinet. ... Ac- 
cordingly, I shall soon recommend to 
the Congress that legislation be 
promptly enacted making the Federal 
Security Agency an Executive Depart- 
ment, defining its basic purpose, and 
authorizing the President to transfer 
to it such units and activities as come 
within that definition. 


“The people expect the Federal 
Government to meet its full responsi- 
bilities for the conservation and de- 
velopment of the human resources of 
the Nation in the years that lie ahead. 
This Reorganization Plan and the 
legislation that I shall propose will 
provide the broad and firm founda- 
tion required for the accomplishment 
of that objective.” 


Letter From Greece 


SocraL INSURANCE INSTITUTE 
ATHENS, GREECE 
20 March 1946 


SocraL Securiry BoarD 
Washington D.C. U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 

We are happy on being able after 
a break of six years to renew our 
contact with you on the restoration 
of communication between our coun- 
tries. 

Coming through a nearly four years’ 
occupation our country lies in a com- 
plete devastation and is faced with 
the most serious problems. 

Reorganization of social security on 
a larger basis is one of the most im- 
portant. Your experience on the mat- 
ter would be very helpful in the solu- 
tion of the many issues raised by the 
establishment of a comprehensive, 
nation wide scheme of social insur- 
ance. 

So it would be much appreciated if 
you could send us your Annual Re- 
ports concerning the years 1940-1945 
and any other publications of your 
Board which could be proved of in- 
terest. 

We hope to have soon printed a 
Report concerning the activities of our 
Institution, covering the period 1941- 
1944, whose copy, we shall take a 
pleasure in forwarding to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cu. AGALLOPOULO 
General Director 


When the war began, several social 
security agencies in other. countries 
wrote to the Board to ask that publi- 
cations be kept for them until com- 
munications could be resumed. A 
stock of Board publications has been 
held from which copies will be sent 
to Greece and other countries that 
wish to fill in the gap of the war years. 
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Ten Years of Social Security Administration 


in the Southwest 


By Oscar M. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in dealing with 
problems of social security has meant 
something very different to many of 
you in this part of the country from 
what it has meant to administrators 
elsewhere. There have not been many 
10-year periods in the short but rap- 
idly moving history of most of the 
seven States represented here. Not 
many decades before the passage of 
the Social Security Act, the Coman- 
ches and Apaches were the most seri- 
ous security problem of the few settlers 
in these regions. I wish it were pos- 
sible to get a few documentary movie 
shorts taken in each of the eight or 
ten decades before 1935. It is difficult 
to realize how short a time it is since 
the railroads came and the open free 
range disappeared in this part of the 
country. Men now living can well re- 
member some of these States as hardly 
settled wild frontiers. We here have 
seen our cities grow from towns and 
our towns from wide places in the 
road. 

Ten years is a larger part of the 
history of these States than it is of the 
history of the industrial East, but the 
problems of an industrial society have 
caught up with the Southwest. These 
years have brought more and more 
people—more and larger towns— 
greater dependence on money wages 
or markets—fewer people who count 
on raising or making the things they 
use. In one sense the region has been 
rushed from a very simple society into 
a highly complex one, complicated by 
interdependence with other parts of 
our country and the world beyond it. 
We have had little time to make the 
transition, but we now must deal with 
the consequences of the change. 

Probably the most impressive 
achievement of these first 10 years of 
social security administration is the 


*Executive Director, Social Security 
Board. Speech before the Southwestern 
regional meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association, at Amarillo, Texas, 
April 18-19. For convenience, the “South- 
west” is used to denote the seven States 
represented at that conference—Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 


Powell* 


general public acceptance of its pro- 
grams. Acceptance of social security 
as an idea and as a protection against 
income losses due to unemployment, 
old age, or death is the more remark- 
able because before 1935 workmen’s 
compensation was the only form of 
social insurance with which the 
United States had had much experi- 
ence. This almost immediate and 
universal acceptance undoubtedly re- 
flects the fact that the insurance pro- 
grams met a widely felt need. Un- 
employment in the early 1930’s was 
still a vivid reality even to those who, 
by 1935, had regained jobs. The par- 
ticularly difficult plight of old people 
during the years of depression and 
drought forcefully dramatized the 
needs of this growing group in our 
population. American workers had 
long recognized the desirability of life 
insurance, but for the most part they 
had not been able to provide adequate 
protection for their families. The in- 
troduction of social insurance pro- 
vided at least a minimum. of protec- 
tion against circumstances with 
which they themselves had not been 
able to deal as individuals. 

By way of contrast, the public as- 
sistance titles of the Social Security 
Act were less of a novelty in the 
United States. Many States had al- 
ready singled out the needy aged, the 
blind, and dependent children for 
special assistance. ‘Some of the pro- 
grams, however, were of little signifi- 
cance in meeting need. Frequently 
they were in operation in only a part 
of a State. Residence and other eli- 
gibility requirements often barred 
many needy people from aid. More- 
over, since appropriations were often 
extremely small and sometimes were 
lacking, payments were far from ade- 
quate and on occasion were inter- 
rupted or discontinued. A few of the 
early laws became inoperative or were 
even repealed. The Social Security 
Act—building on existing founda- 
tions—gave every State a chance and 
an incentive to extend and strengthen 
its assistance programs or to establish 
new ones on a State-wide basis. 


Social Insurance in the 
Southwest 


The Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program was established to 
enable workers, through their own 
contributions and those of their em- 
ployers, to build up rights to benefits 
against the time when old age cuts 
down or cuts off earnings and also to 
protect the wives and children of 
wage earners who die. The Federal- 
State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem builds up a fund from employer 
contributions to protect workers 
against complete loss of income dur- 
ing limited periods of involuntary un- 
employment. Since the coverage of 
both these programs is now re- 
stricted almost wholly to wage and 
salary workers in industry and com- 
merce, the significance of social in- 
surance under the Social Security Act 
has been different in areas like the 
Southwest, where agriculture is im- 
portant, from that in parts of the 
country where industry predominates. 


Effect of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Coverage Restrictions 


Unfortunately not all people who 
work for a living can earn the protec- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Under the present law, the 
self-employed, including farmers, 
shopkeepers, and most professional 
people, as well as agricultural work- 
ers, domestic workers, and others, do 
not have this protection. Farmers 
and farm wage workers—two of the 
largest groups left out—make up a 
substantial part of the labor force in 
the Southwest. 


Loss of family protection.—The last 
census shows that only about half the 
employed labor force in the seven 
States here denoted as the Southwest 
were in jobs covered by the system. 
Measure this protection against that 
in seven industrial States—Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island—where the number 
of workers in covered jobs represents 
three-fourths of the employed labor 
force. Even among the seven South- 
western States, the proportion of 
gainful workers in covered employ- 
ment varies widely, from less than 
one-third in Arkansas to more than 
half in Arizona and Colorado. 
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In addition to keeping many peo- 
ple from earning any rights to bene- 
fits, the restrictions in coverage cut 
down the size of the benefit paid to 
those who do qualify. Benefit rights 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance depend not only on having earn- 
ings in covered industry but also on 
the amount and continuity of such 
earnings. If a worker spends a part 
of each year or a part of his life work- 
ing on a farm and another part ina 
job covered under the Federal insur- 
ance program, his earnings on the 
farm will not be counted in deter- 
mining whether or not he or his sur- 
vivors can be entitled to benefits or 
the size of any benefit for which they 
do qualify. Where opportunities for 
covered employment are relatively 
fewer, as in the Southwest, the shifts 
of workers between covered and non- 
covered jobs seriously affect their 
chance of building up benefit rights. 


Relation to cost of assistance.— 
Obviously the coverage limitations of 
old-age and survivors insurance bear 
more heavily on this section of the 
country than on thé more industrial- 
ized States. This fact has particular 
significance for public welfare ad- 
ministrators, who must go to their 
State legislatures from time to time 
to ask for funds to meet the mounting 
burden of public aid to the aged. The 


more old people who receive retire- 
ment benefits under the Federal in- 
surance program, the fewer the old 
people who will be in need of public 
aid and the smaller the burden on 
State and local budgets to finance 
old-age assistance. Likewise, wider 
protection for widows and children 
under the insurance program will 
lessen needs for aid to dependent 
children. 

Because the insurance program is 
still so young, the present number of 
beneficiaries and the amount of their 
benefits are only a small fraction of 
what the figures will be in the years 
ahead. Yet even now the South- 
west’s disadvantage is apparent. 

In June 1945, about 82,000 persons 
in the seven Southwestern States were 
on the benefit rolls of the insurance 
system and entitled to receive bene- 
fits totaling about $16 million a year 
(table 1). In contrast, the seven in- 
dustrial States mentioned earlier, 
with a somewhat smaller total popu- 
lation, had 191,000 beneficiaries on 
the rolls, who were entitled to receive 
almost $45 million a year—nearly 
three times the total payable in your 
seven States. These figures are for 
benefits in force—that is, for benefits 
that were payable but were not 
always being paid each month, since 
a beneficiary cannot receive a pay- 
ment for any month in which he 


earns more than $14.99 in a covered 
job or fails to meet certain other con- 
ditions for current payments. Dur- 
ing the war a considerable number of 
beneficiaries had their benefits sus- 
pended while they had covered earn- 
ings; now, when it is harder for old 
people and widows and children to 
get and hold paid jobs, the proportion 
of suspensions is shrinking. Rela- 
tively fewer people in the Southwest 
have benefit rights on which they can 
draw when they choose or are obliged 
to stop paid work. $ 

Per capita of total population, your 
States had $1.09 per person per year 
in benefits in force under old-age and 
survivors insurance as of June 1945. 
The industrial States had $3.33, 
almost three times as much. Your 
old people on the insurance rolls rep- 
resented 42 per 1,000 of your total 
aged population, but in the seven in- 
dustrial States. the aged beneficiaries 
represented 108 out of each 1,000 old 
people in the population. Arizona, 
with 65 aged beneficiaries per 1,000 
old people, had the highest rate in 
this region, but the Arizona rate was 
lower than that in any of the seven 
industrial States. 

Looking at old-age assistance in 
these two groups of States, we find 
that in June 1945 the Southwestern 
States were paying old-age assistance 
to 358,000 needy old people, or to 382 










































































Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Selected data for seven Southwestern States and seven industrial States 
Old-age and survivors : Percentage distribution of 
insurance benefits, saa 7 coro and Total in-| benefits and contributions, 
June 1945 Percent of enenciaries 
surance 
tt ro ag” en benefits 
abor torce 
State — covered by Aged beneficiaries ree 
1940 pte oan income Em- 

Number of Total survivors | Aged popu- pay- ployee Total 
benefici- amount | imsurance, lation, Number} 5 ents Benefits contribu- contribu- 

aries March 1940} April 1945 | Number,| per 1,000 ’ butions tions! 

June 1945) aged pop- 
ulation 
Total, United States__..........- 131, 669,275 | 1,281,040 |$23, 547, 598 59.9 | 10,060,000 | 759,682 76 0.15 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
Total, 7 Southwestern States__._.___- 14, 656, 048 81, 985 1, 326, 116 47.9 978, 000 40, 726 42 10 5. 65 6.30 7. 65 
Cp es SE eee 499, 261 4, 032 69, 088 52.8 27,000 1,751 65 -ll -29 .29 . 34 
Arkansas... 1, 949, 387 8, 228 116, 997 30.7 120, 000 4, 003 33 a 52 .41 56 
Colorado-_- -| 1,123, 296 9,179 168, 942 53.7 95, 000 5, 764 61 .14 -73 - 55 -76 
pO a ere an ee 1, 801, 028 12, 061 202, 465 44.2 166, 000 7, 358 44 . 09 +77 - 87 1.00 
EE FEI scalding hindi pom uienee 531, 818 2, 339 35, 101 43.3 26, 000 5 34 - 08 -14 14 22 
SS ES 2 Pe 2, 336, 434 10, 267 169, 745 44.5 158, 000 4, 930 31 . 09 -71 . 84 1.03 
Rd ialie occupa bilieneinnicone stat age ainda 6, 414, 824 35, 879 563, 778 45.8 386, 000 16, 035 42 - 09 2.49 3. 20 3.74 
Total, 7 industrial States__.........-- 13, 478, 747 191, 061 3, 740, 996 75.3 1, 151, 700 124, 102 108 18 15. 39 14. 43 13. 55 
(oo | ee es ee ees 1, 709, 242 24, 844 494, 041 78.4 148,000 | 16,063 109 17 2.07 2.49 2.10 
po ee anee 266, 505 3, 315 60, 197 63.9 22, 700 2, 036 90 15 27 32 .29 
: | SSeS ee ES 1, 821, 244 18, 395 328, 198 64.9 137, 000 10, 260 75 -12 1.47 1.81 1. 64 
Massachusetts. .. .......5<..<.5... 4, 316, 721 71, 924 1, 424, 154 78.1 402, 000 48, 126 120 21 5. 23 4.11 4.12 
New Haimnanire. .................. 491, 524 7, 143 129, 403 71.1 50, 000 5,012 100 29 . 53 . 30 - 48 
DROW COINS 2. ac8o. sis. dsl 4, 160, 165 54,201 | 1,090,779 76.3 330, 000 34, 711 105 18 4.88 4. 63 4.20 
pe eee eee 713, 346 11, 239 214, 224 79.8 62, 000 | 7, 894 127 -20 - 94 ote +72 
1 Assuming employer contributions shifted to consumers. 
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out of each 1,000 old people in the to- 
tal population. The seven industrial 
States, on the other hand, were pay- 
ing assistance to only 120 per 1,000 
total aged population, less than one- 
third the relative number. While the 
rate for the Southwestern States as a 
group is greatly influenced by the 
rates in Oklahome, Texas, and Colo- 
rado, which are the highest in the 
country, none of the industrial States 
had a rate as high as that in Kansas, 
the low State in your region. 

‘In the last fiscal year, your seven 
States as a group spent $8.28 per in- 
habitant for old-age assistance from 
Federal, State, and local funds. The 
seven industrial States as a group 
spent only $4.62 per inhabitant. In 
your region only Arkansas and New 
Mexico spent less than $5 per inhabi- 
tant, while only two of the seven in- 
dustrial States spent more than $5 
per inhabitant. 

I am not implying that old-age and 
survivors insurance is responsible for 
all or even a major part of the differ- 
ence between the two groups of States 
in old-age assistance expenditures. 
Even before insurance benefits were 
paid, old-age assistance loads in some 
of these industrial States were much 
lower than in your States. The point 
is that, because per capita income in 
all your States is below the average 
for the country as a whole, the need 
for assistance is relatively greater 
than in many other parts of the coun- 
try. Unless we have broader coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, your public assistance burden, 
which -is already large, will continue 
to mount, while that in other States 
will decline as the insurance program 
matures. Even now, in relation to 
income payments, your State and 
local expenditures for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind are double those in 
the seven industrial States. Consider 
the record for the past 10 years. The 
seven Southwestern States spent $855 
million for the three public as- 
sistance programs, while the seven in- 
dustrial States were spending $620 
million. It would not be safe to at- 
tempt to predict the aggregate amount 
of your future public assistance bill. 
Present and past trends are indica- 
tive, but economic and political pres- 
sures, which would be minimized to 
some extent under a contributory 


insurance system with broad coverage, 
are too unpredictable to permit a fore- 
cast under a continuation of the pres- 
ent legislative structure. 


Disadvantages to business——The 
limitation of the coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance also operates 
to the disadvantage of the States in 
this region in its effect on business 
enterprises, including farming. Every 
person who would be eligible for a 
benefit under broader coverage but 
is now ineligible, and every bene- 
ficiary whose benefit is smaller be- 
cause of the limited coverage, in effect 
loses a certain amount of potential 
income. This loss, in turn, affects 
total income in the State and the pur- 
chasing power which supports mar- 
kets within the State. In 1944, old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
represented almost twice as large a 
proportion of total income payments 
in the seven industrial States as in 
the seven Southwestern States. This 
difference in the relative contribution 
of insurance benefits to State income 
will become increasingly larger as 
benefit payments under the insurance 
program grow. Over a period of years 
the total is expected to increase to 
from 10 to 20 times the present 
amount. 


Relation of benefits to contribu- 
tions.—The total amount paid in ben- 
efits in this region also is smaller in 
relation to contributions paid toward 
old-age and survivors insurance than 
in the seven industrial States. Rel- 
atively more workers here move back 
and forth between covered and non- 
covered employment and do not ob- 
tain enough credits to qualify them 
for insurance benefits, though they 
and their employers pay contributions 
on their earnings when they are in 
covered jobs. Moreover, it is fre- 
quently maintained that employers 
shift a substantial part of their old- 
age and survivors insurance contri- 
butions to the consumers of their 
products in the form of prices. To 
the extent that this occurs, residents 
of the Southwestern States, many of 
whom are not insured under the Fed- 
eral system, contribute indirectly to 
the cost of old-age and survivors in- 
surance as consumers of products pro- 
duced in other States. If we assume 
that the shifting of employer contri- 


butions follows closely the pattern of 
consumption expenditures in the 
States, the people in this region are 
paying—either directly or indirectly— 
half as large again a percentage of 
total insurance contributions as the 
proportion of total insurance benefits 
they are receiving. 


Costs of coverage restrictions to the 
Southwest.—I have not attempted tu 
translate into dollar terms what the 
Southwest may be losing as a result 
of the limited coverage of the insur- 
ance program. For one thing, that 
program is still growing very rapidly 
and will continue to do so for many 
years. Figures which would be ap- 
plicable today would considerably un- 
derstate potential future losses. In 
the second place, translating into dol- 
lar figures the percentages and ratios 
I have given would require assump- 
tions or forecasts regarding various 
uncertain factors. Two points are 
certain, however. One is that, meas- 
ured in relation to present State and 
local budgets, the losses of the South- 
western States from the limited cov- 
erage of the insurance program are 
far from insignificant. The second 
point is that removal of present lim- 
its on the coverage of the Federal 
program would largely remedy their 
unfavorable position under the in- 
surance program and would help to 
lighten their disproportionately heavy 
burden of assistance. 


Restrictions in Coverage of Unem- 
ployment Insurance 


Limitations on unemployment in- 
surance coverage also are relatively 
more significant in your States than 
in the seven industrial States. To 
some extent this less favorable posi- 
tion results, as in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, from the exclusion 
of agricultural and domestic em- 
ployees and government workers. In 
unemployment insurance, however, 
there is an additional restriction on 
coverage. While old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance applies to employers 
regardless of size of firm, the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax applies only 
to firms employing at least 8 persons 
for at least 20 weeks in a calendar 
year. The States are not bound by 


this restriction, and only 18 have ad- 
hered toit. Of these, three are South- 
western States, Only Arkansas in this 
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region covers employers of 1 or more. 
The increase in coverage which would 
result in this region from elimination 
of the size-of-firm provision would 
range from 2.3 percent in New Mexico 
to almost 20 percent in Kansas. 

In 1944, among your States, unem- 
ployment insurance covered from 49 
percent of all wages and salaries in 
New Mexico to 64 percent in Kansas. 
In the seven industrial States, in con- 
trast, the range was from 68 percent in 
Rhode Island to 85 percent in Con- 
necticut. For both groups of States, 
these proportions would be further in- 
creased if exclusions relating to type 
of employment as well as size of firm 
were removed. 

The effect of unemployment insur- 
ance on public assistance is less clear 
than that of old-age and survivors 
insurance. Undoubtedly, however, to 
the extent that unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are available to workers 
for their entire spells of unemploy- 
ment, the burden of need is carried 
by the insurance rather than the 
assistance program. Failure to in- 
sure all workers leaves one gap in the 
insurance program. -Other gaps arise 
if benefits are paid for too short a 
time or if too many other barriers are 
put between the workers and benefits. 
In the seven industrial States which 
I have been using as a sort of meas- 
uring rod, the maximum time during 
which an unemployed worker can 
receive benefits ranges from 20 weeks 
in three States to 26 weeks in two. 
In this region, one State provides a 
maximum of 14 weeks, and only two 
provide as many as 20 weeks of bene- 
fit payments for an insured worker 
who continues to be unemployed for 
that time. 


The Southwest’s Stake in Strength- 
ening Social Insurance 

Coverage of all gainful workers by 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
extension of unemployment insur- 
ance to all wage and salary workers as 
rapidly as possible are two of the im- 
portant recommendations made to 
Congress by the Social Security 
Board. Other recommendations for 
old-age and survivors insurance are 
to credit veterans with their period of 
service in the armed forces, to reduce 
the qualifying age for women bene- 
ficiaries from 65 to 60 years, to in- 
crease benefit amounts, particularly 


for low-paid workers, and to increase 
the amount of earnings a beneficiary 
may have without suspension of bene- 
fits. 

Adoption of these recommenda- 
tions would be of far-reaching benefit 
to the Southwest. It would protect 
many millions of workers and their 
dependents against the hazard of 
wage loss due to unemployment, age, 
or death. It would serve to bring so- 
cial insurance contributions and ben- 
efit payments in this region more 
nearly into line with each other. It 
would raise average benefit amounts 
and reduce the relative load on the 
public assistance program. It should 
make it possible for the States to care 
better for their unfortunate. 

The Southwest has a big stake as 
well in Board recommendations in 
the field of disability and health. For 
many thousands of families, illness or 
disablement of the wage earner is an 
even greater hazard than either old 
age or death. Family income is seri- 
ously reduced or ceases altogether, 
and large and unpredictable expenses 
for medical care may be necessary. 

The Social Security Board believes 
the insurance principle can be applied 
to these risks as it has been to the 
risks of old age, death, and unemploy- 
ment. The Board has recommended 
the addition of long-term disability 
insurance to the present old-age and 
survivors insurance program. There 
should also be insurance against wage 
loss due to temporary illness, and the 
Board has proposed a prepayment 
system of medical care insurance to 
assure that all workers and their de- 
pendents can get—and pay for—nec- 
essary kinds and amounts of medical 
care when they need it. 

These recommendations have a spe- 
cial significance for the States in this 
conference because farmers and farm 
workers are generally excluded from 
workmen’s compensation and you 
have more than your proportionate 
share of both farmers and farm work- 
ers. Moreover, some of your States 
have illness and death rates for cer- 
tain conditions in excess of the na- 
tional average. By making possible 
early diagnosis and treatment, insur- 
ance against medical costs should do 
much to reduce the annual toll in dis- 
ability and death chargeable to our 
major illnesses. It should also re- 
duce appreciably the volume of public 


assistance resulting from illness or 
incapacity. 


The Role of Public Assistance 


Until we extend coverage and lib- 
eralize age and other eligibility re- 
quirements and benefit amounts in 
social insurance, public assistance 
will continue to be the mainstay 
against income loss of the large group 
of people who have no opportunity 
to build up insurance rights or who 
meet with some misfortune not now 
covered by social insurance. Even 
when social insurance is extended, 
there will always be some people who 
for one reason or another will fail to 
qualify for any benefits or for enough 
to meet their basic needs. Under a 
comprehensive and adequate social 
insurance system, however, the num- 
ber of such people would represent 
but a small fraction of the present 
public assistance load. 


Progress in the Conference States 


During the last decade, the South- 
west’s progress in public assistance 
has been impressive. Some of this 
progress is part of the long-time trend 
toward better provisions for public 
welfare, but undoubtedly Federal 
grants-in-aid for the special types of 
public assistance have helped in de- 
veloping these programs. In January 
1936, old-age assistance was provided 
in only three of the seven States in 
this region, and aid to the blind in 
only two. By 1935, when the social 
security law was passed, all seven 
States had mothers’-aid laws for the 
benefit of dependent children, but 
only Arizona had a State-wide pro- 
gram. The acute need that existed 
among these groups is shown by the 
fact that, over the decade, the number 
of people receiving old-age assistance 
or aid to the blind has increased ap- 
proximately tenfold, and the number 
of families receiving aid to dependent 
children is nearly 20 times greater 
than at the beginning of the decade. 
Actually the growth in the number of 
aged and children receiving public aid 
is not as great as these figures sug- 
gest, for undoubtedly many of the 
people now receiving special types of 
assistance were aided under the State 
emergency relief administrations of 
the early 1930’s. During the decade, 
average monthly payments also have 
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Table 2.—Public assistance: Selected data for seven Southwestern States and seven industrial States 















































Average Expenditures per inhabitant from Fed- | State and local expendi- 
Recipients, June 1945 monthly pay- eral, State, and local funds, fiscal year tures as percent of in- 
ment, June 1945) come payments, 1944 
Old-age assistance | Aid to dependentchildren 
Children Per 
State Rate Per re- | family Aid to Binns 
per cipient | receiv- Old-age| “ge. | Aid to |General types of General 
1,000 Rate | of old- | ing aid| Total | assist- | be the assist- | Total public assist- 
Number pu- | Fami- per | ageas-| to de- ance ord blind | ance assist- | #20 
ation lies Win 1,000 | sistance|pendent aoe 
aged 65 ber opu- children 
and ation 
over under 
age 18 
Total, United States______| 1 2,036,375 | 207 |255, 675 |646, 808 16 | $29.46 | $47. 46 $7. 50 5. 54 $1.09 | $0.20} $0.67 0. 37 0.31 0. 06 
Total, 7 Southwestern States_- 357, 786 382 | 40, 503 | 98, 742 __ | CORRE lets, 9. 98 8. 28 1.10 24 . 36 55 51 04 
9, 435 349 1, 419 4, 087 18 38. 55 39. 52 10. 35 7.63 1.14 40 1.18 -62 48 14 
27, 906 287 4,585 | 12,044 18 17.99 28. 69 4.77 3. 46 92 17 -22 . 38 34 04 
1 38, 428 405 3, 208 8, 751 25 41.35 53. 22 . 20 19. 06 1.50 20 1,44 1,25 1.10 15 
28, 087 198 2, 860 7, 274 14 28. 82 49.13 7.77 5.82 1.04 24 . 67 40 34 
5, 843 253 2,542 | 6,862 32 | 31.81 38. 56 7. 34 4.42 2. 21 18 . 53 47 42 05 
78, 275 517 | 14,793 | 35, 433 47 29. 27 34. 16 16. 82 13. 29 2.93 35 .25 90 87 03 
169, 812 440 | 11,096 | 24; 291 il 23. 90 20. 80 7.95 7. 22 43 21 .09 41 40 01 
Total, 7 industrial States ...._. 138, 627 | 120 | 17, 541 | 44,919 BO hae teiikakaa die sin 6. 52 4.62 1.02 08 . 80 29 23 06 
Connecticut................. 13, 878 O94 2,017 5, 123 10 | 36.73 77. 39 5.00 3.40 99 04 . 57 . 20 16 
"See 1, 297 57 271 77' 10 15. 84 67. 88 2.02 - 93 TO Waadwdage . 36 . 09 07 02 
SS ee Sn ik 11, 556 84 2, 875 8, 254 13 27.77 37. 53 3. 53 1,92 62 08 -91 .16 10 06 
Massachusetts-............- 74, 561 185 7,161 | 17,632 15 42.71 80. 32 12. 20 9. 24 1. 63 12 1,21 . 58 49 09 
New Hampshire---__..-.._- 6, 545 134 745 1, 844 13 30. 03 68. 37 7. 34 5.05 1.16 21 - 92 48 36 12 
ah. 5) fo re 23, 576 71 3, 238 8, 087 7 31.74 58. 52 3.15 2.15 . 55 05 - 40 13 10 03 
Rhode isiang...............- 7, 214 116 1, 234 3, 200 15 | 33.67 | 67.85 6. 59 4.10 1,34 05 1.10 .29 21 08 
























































1 Excludes 2,020 recipients in Colorado 60-65 years of age. 


risen substantially—from about $13 
to $29 a month for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, and from $11 to 
almost $35 a month for families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. 


Differences in State Programs and 
Expenditures 


This is the over-all picture. I need 
hardly emphasize that the public as- 
sistance programs have developed un- 
evenly from State to State. Moreover, 
within some States, there is a lack of 
balance among the several public as- 
sistance programs. Arkansas and 
New Mexico, for example, assist be- 
tween a quarter and a third of their 
aged population, while Oklahoma 
gives assistance to more than half, 
and Texas, to about 45 percent of its 
old people (table 2). Since Arkansas 
and New Mexico rank lower than 
Oklahoma and Texas in per capita 
income, recipient rates in Arkansas 
and New Mexico might reasonably be 
expected to be at least as high as in 
those States. In aid to dependent 
children, the number of children aided 
per 1,000 children under age 18 in the 
total population ranges from 11 in 
Texas to 47 in Oklahoma, a difference 
of more than 4 to 1. The differences 


among the seven States in average 
monthly payments are also greater 
than can be expleined in terms of 
State differences in iiving costs and in 
recipients’ resources other than their 
assistance payments. Average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance range 
from about $18 a month in Arkansas 
to $41 in Colorado, and for aid to de- 
pendent children, from $21 a month 
per family in Texas to $53 in Colorado. 

In most of the Southwestern States, 
the funds available for public assist- 
ance are very limited. Legislatures 
face the difficult, problem of determin- 
ing how much should be appropriated 
for each program. Then, if the ap- 
propriation is not enough, adminis- 
trators usually must decide whether 
to lower the standards of aid and as- 
sist all needy people or to keep to 
minimum standards and give nothing 
to some people who are in as much 
need as those already receiving aid. 
Decisions on these basic questions 
differ from State to State and largely 
cause the wide differences in the 
State programs. 


General Assistance 


The program that has been most 
inadequately financed in all parts of 


the country, and particularly in the 
Southwest, is general assistance. 
While this region spent nearly twice 
as much per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance as the seven industrial 
States, your expenditure per inhabit- 
ant for general assistance was less 
than half as much as theirs. Here 
again the over-all picture conceals 
wide variations among the seven 
States in this region. Expenditures 
for general assistance in the last fiscal 
year ranged from less than 10 cents 
per inhabitant in Texas, where the 
localities carry the entire financial 
burden, to $1.44 in Colorado, where 
both State and local funds support 
the program. In relation to its total 
population, Colorado spends 16 times 
as much as Texas for general assist- 
ance and about 7 times as much 
as Arkansas or Oklahoma. For 
needy people who are ineligible for the 
special types of public assistance be- 
cause of their age or because of their 
need or for other reasons, for people 
who are ineligible for social insurance 
benefits, and for those whose assist- 
ance or benefits fall short of meeting 
their needs, the general assistance 
program is the last—and often the 
only—resort, 
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The Southwest's Stake in Strength- 
ening the Assistance Programs 


In considering what can be done to 
strengthen the public assistance pro- 
grams in the Southwest States, a few 
major facts must be kept in mind. 
One is that per capita income in all 
these States is below the average for 
the country as a whole; in several, it 
is much below the national average. 
Therefore, need is relatively greater 
than in many other States, and re- 
sources for meeting need are more 
limited. The second fact is that, in 
relation to total income payments in 
the State, State and local expendi- 
tures for public assistance in 1944 in 
all your States were above the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. The 
increase in State and local tax reve- 
nues that would be required to raise 
assistance standards in the Southwest 
under all four public assistance pro- 
grams to a level comparable to that in 
more prosperous States would place a 


disproportionately heavy burden on™ 


your resources. 


Federal legislative changes.—To 
strengthen the public assistance pro- 
grams in all States, but particularly 
in low-income States, where the in- 
adequacies are most acute, the Social 
Security Board has recommended 
three major changes in Federal leg- 
islation: special Federal aid to low- 
income States, Federal participation 
in the costs of general assistance, and 
the use of Federal funds to help pro- 
vide medical care. The extent to 
which the Southwestern States would 
benefit from these changes in legis- 
lation would, of course, depend on the 
particular provisions of the law en- 
acted and on the extent to which a 
State used its opportunities to obtain 
Federal funds. 

For example, a bill now before Con- 
gress, sponsored by the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, would provide 
for Federal participation in general 
assistance and special Federal aid to 
low-income States for both the spe- 
cial types of public assistance and gen- 
eral assistance. Under this bill, the 
States represented here would have 
received $114 million in Federal funds, 
in contrast to the $61 million they 
received in 1943-44. Thus if they 
spent $69 million from State and local 
funds, as in 1943-44, they would have 

694465—46——2 


had in all $183 million for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and general assist- 
ance, instead of the $130 million they 
actually had in 1943-44. Federal ex- 
penditures per inhabitant in these 
States would almost double, and the 
total expenditures per inhabitant 
from Federal, State, and local funds 
combined would rise from about $9.50 
to more than $13. Federal funds 
would meet about 62 percent of the 
public assistance bill in this group of 
States in contrast to the 47 percent 
in 1943-44. For the individual States 
in this region the Federal share would 
range from 53 percent in Colorado to 
75 percent in Arkansas. 

I need hardly explain to this group 
the practical limitation on the use of 
Federal funds to provide medical care 
under the present public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The Board is fully aware of the diffi- 
culties you have encountered and be- 
lieves that we need a more flexible 
method for sharing medical costs. 
Accordingly, it has recommended that 
matching Federal funds be available 
for direct payments by the assistance 
agency to doctors, hospitals, and other 
health agencies that furnish care to 
needy persons. 


Improving personnel standards and 
administration.—Besides these legis- 
lative changes, is there anything that 
can be done to strengthen the public 
assistance programs in the Southwest 
and elsewhere? I think there is. 
State public welfare agencies have 
been up against the same sorts of dif- 
ficulties as we have had in the Federal 
Government during the war. They 
have lost many good people, whom 
they had to replace, when replace- 
ments could be found at all, with less 
well-qualified employees. In some 
cases it may have been necessary to 
upgrade people into jobs beyond their 
capacities, and now or soon the diffi- 
cult decisions as to when and how the 
necessary staff adjustments will be 
made will have to be faced. 

In the demobilization of the armed 
forces, many millions of young peo- 
ple will return to the competitive la- 
bor market. In the Federal Govern- 
ment and in most of the States, these 
veterans will have preferential rights 
to employment in the public service. 
As public administrators we will 


probably not see a comparable time 
in our lives when the opportunities 
for restaffing the agencies of govern- 
ment will be better or more promising 
for the public good. This period of 
transition from an abnormal wartime 
situation is a natural one for return 
to more normal personnel practices, 
with frequent examinations promising 
permanent tenure. 

If the present trend toward veter- 
ans’ preference legislation continues, 
and I see no reason why it should not, 
we can be sure that an increasingly 
large percentage of public employees 
will be veterans. Upon our efforts 
during the next 6 months or the next 
year or two will largely depend the 
quality of public welfare administra- 
tion during this generation. If we 
can do well, within our own resources, 
what needs to be done by way of im- 
proving the public attitude toward 
government and career service in 
government, if we can attract from 
among the veterans those who are 
best qualified to serve the public, we 
can expect a higher order of service 
to the people for whose benefit the 
laws which we administer were de- 
vised. Welfare agencies with their 
wide community contacts are particu- 
larly well-equipped to do an active 
and affirmative job of recruitment— 
of attracting the better veterans to 
public service. If this job is not done 
and done promptly and if examina- 
tions do not follow soon, many of the 
best of the veterans will have found 
other employment and thus will be 
lost to the public service. 

In my opinion, much can be done 
now and in the immediate future to 
improve and strengthen the public 
assistance programs. We all have to 
work through people in doing what 
needs to be done. A better job of 
personnel administration will go far 
toward improving our programs. 
Better recruitment practices are only 
a part; simpler and better classifica- 
tion plans, more adequate salaries, 
adaptation and use of modern test- 
ing techniques in choosing people, 
better methods of teaching them how 
to do their jobs, fair, objective, and 
impartial methods of measuring the 
effectiveness of service, an orderly 
system of promotions, and better 
supervisory practices are other requi- 
sites of good personnel administra- 
tion. 
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We cannot serve the people well 
through our own efforts alone. We 
cannot discharge’ our responsibilities 
as public administrators without the 
assistance of good people. We cannot 
hope to staff our agencies with good 
people unless we have adequate 
standards. We cannot content our- 
selves with selecting the “best of the 
worst.” We must attract good people 
if we are going to be able to hire 
them. We must be able to choose the 
most competent among those who of- 
fer themselves for public service, and 
we must be able to equip them by 
training, not only for the sake of the 
public but for the sake of the em- 
Ployees themselves, to do an adequate 
and satisfactory job. If we attract, 
choose, and train good people but 
then lose them because we do not 
give them a sense of security in their 
jobs or a hope for advancement based 
upon quality of performance, we may 


later find ourselves in as bad a fix 
as We were when we started off. 


The Decade Ahead 


Amendments to the public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act 
would be of immediate benefit to the 
States in this region. In the long run, 
however, universal coverage under the 
insurance system and expansion of 
the social insurances to include health 
insurance and protection against tem- 
porary and permanent disability un- 
doubtedly would provide a greater 
measure of social security to the peo- 
ple of the Southwest. Adoption of 
the Board’s recommendation of the 
inclusion of insurance against wage 
loss due to disability would relieve 
the States of a large part of the cost 
of general relief and would cut down 
needs for the special types of assist- 
ance. Fortunately we are not faced 
with an either-or proposition. We 


can—and I hope we will—have im- 
provements in both the assistance 
and insurance programs early in this 
second decade of social security ad- 
ministration. 

If we can look forward to as great 
progress in social security during the 
coming 10 years as we have seen dur- 
ing the last 10, and I think we can, we 
should enter this new period with 
hope and enthusiasm. The plans 
that are being put into effect in most 
of the other countries of the world 
illustrate, I believe, a universal de- 
mand for the achievement of our 
common aspiration for security. The 
attitudes of the people of this coun- 
try have undergone a remarkable 
change during the brief period of so- 
cial security administration here. 
Legislative changes May come more 
slowly here than some of us think de- 
sirable, but that they will come I have 
no doubt. 





Need for a National Health Program: 
Excerpts From Testimony Presented 
Before the Senate Committee on 


Education and Labor 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor opened on 
April 2 comprehensive hearings on the National Health Act 
of 1945 (S. 1606). The following pages summarize statements 
presented to the Committee by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, the Chief of the States Relations Division of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and the Chairman of the Social Security 


Board. 


On NovemsBer 19, 1945, President 
Truman transmitted to Congress his 
message on a national health pro- 
gram,’ with the recommendation that 
“the Congress adopt a comprehensive 
and modern health program for the 
Nation.” Immediately afterward, S. 
1606, the National Health Act of 1945, 
proposing a program “along the lines 
set forth by the President,” was intro- 
duced by Senator Wagner, for himself 
and Senator Murray. A companion 
bill, H. R. 4730, was introduced in the 
House by Representative Dingell. In 
a report on the bill (Senate Committee 
Print No. 1, November 26), Senator 
Wagner summarized its major provi- 


1See the Bulletin, December 1945, Pp. 
7-12. 


sions: broadening and increasing the 
present Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for public health services, to 
speed up the progress of preventive 
and community-wide health services; 
a Similar increase in the community- 
wide maternal and child health serv- 
ices which are aided by Federal grants 
to the States; authorization of Federal 
grants to States for meeting the costs 
of medical care for needy persons; 
prepaid personal health service bene- 
fits, based on need for services rather 
than on ability to pay; and, in connec- 
tion with the provision of prepaid 
medical care, grants-in-aid to non- 
profit institutions engaging in re- 
search or professional education. 

The Senate bill was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 


which began hearings on the bill on 
April 2. On April 3, Watson B. Miller, 
Federal Security Administrator, told 
the Committee that, individually and 
as spokesman for the Agency, he stood 
squarely behind the national health 
program, which he characterized as 
necessary, practical, and long over- 
due. The program, as outlined by 
President Truman and as proposed 
in S. 1606, appeared complex, he said, 
because it was necessarily compre- 
hensive, covering the entire Nation 
and déaling “with an aspect of our 
common welfare in which our day- 
to-day practice has lagged far behind 
our standards, our knowledge, and 
our resources.” In reality, he as- 
serted, the basic issue is simple. ‘The 
health of the people is the strength of 
the Nation. Health protection, for 
himself and his family, is implicit in 
the guarantees which the American 
democracy makes to every citizen. As 
a fundamental need of all the people, 
health is a proper responsibility of 
the national Government, as of the 
State and local governments. To 
help meet this need, Government has 
a twofold task—first, to provide, inso- 
far as possible, a healthful environ- 
ment, to see that the communities in 
which people live are free from the 
needless threat of disease-breeding 
hazards; second, to assure to every 
individual safeguards against the 
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manifold and_ universal 
which illness may entail.” 

The measures proposed in the bill 
under discussion are “the core of such 
a program,” Mr. Miller declared, “but 
they can be considered in their true 
proportion only as we bear constantly 
in mind their integral relationship 
with other segments of the over-all 
plan ... embodied in other meas- 
ures now before the Congress—the 
hospital construction bill, the mental 
health bill, and the provisions for 
compensating against wage loss re- 
sulting from temporary or permanent 
disability.” 

As other representatives of the 
Federal Security Agency, Dr. Joseph 
W. Mountin, Chief of the States Re- 
lations Division of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, presented his state- 
ment on April 3, and Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the Social Secu- 
rity Board, testified the following day. 
Mr. Altmeyer explained that the 
Board’s interest in national health 
“is fundamental to its responsibility 
under law for administering social 
security programs and for ‘studying 
and making recommendations as to 
the most effective methods of provid- 
ing economic security through social 
insurance. . .’ Health is basic to the 
security of the men, women, and chil- 
dren—the families—of America. 
Sickness and premature death are 
among the most important causes of 
insecurity. . . Protection against the 
costs and the losses that follow upon 
sickness is an integral part of social 
security.” 

The proposed program has the en- 
dorsement of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Mountin told the Committee, 
because it is “designed not only to 
strengthen present programs, but to 
supply the missing link of personal 
health services.” Its “fundamental 
premise is that ready access to health 
service and medical care is not a lux- 
ury to be bought only by those who 
can pay, but the right of every Amer- 
ican—wherever he may live and what- 
ever he may earn. Unlike most pre- 
vious health legislation proposals, 
therefore, this bill does not confine 
itself to a single facet of our national 
health problem. Instead, its sponsors 
have taken the broad measure of our 
health needs as a whole and have 
boldly proposed action designed to 
meet these needs. . . 
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“As the Federal agency primarily 
responsible for the protection and 
promotion of the Nation’s health, the 
Public Health Service believes that 
public recognition of this goal of good 
health service for all our people is 
long overdue. We further believe 
that this goal is within our power as 
a Nation to achieve as soon as a pro- 
gram is adopted which is based on a 
forthright appraisal of needs.” 


National Health Needs 


“All of us—laymen and medical 
men alike,” Dr. Mountin continued, 
“derive a large measure of satisfac- 
tion from reviewing the progress 
made to date in the battle against 
disease and preventable death.’ 
Through the combined efforts of sci- 
entists, medical practitioners and 
public health officials, the average 
life expectancy at birth has been 
steadily extended from 49.7 years in 
1900 to 65.1 years today ... we all 
have reason to be proud of these ac- 
complishments. But I am afraid 
many people are prone to assume that 
these favorable trends have some 
magic capacity to project themselves 
automatically into the future, and 
that time alone will extend the con- 
quest of disease. 

“Unfortunately improvement 
in life expectancy at birth has not 
been paralleled by a corresponding 
improvement in the expectancy of 
persons who have reached the age of 
40. In fact .. . the average life ex- 
pectancy of most of us here today has 
increased very little over that of our 
grandfathers in 1900, even though 
babies born today have a much 
greater expectancy than those of us 
born around 1900. 

“The age factor in life expectancy 
is particularly important when we re- 
~? The charts used here were prepared by 


the Public Health Service and presented 
at the Committee hearings. 
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call that our national population as 
a whole is becoming older. In 1900, 
1 person in 25 was 65 years of age 
or older; today, 1 person in 15. By 
1980, the ratio will be 1 to 10. At our 
present rate of progress, more babies 
will live to maturity, but the years of 
maturity will be extended only slight- 
ly, if at all. This conclusion is partly 
explained by a comparison of dis- 
eases which have already been 
brought under control with those for 
which the death rate is increasing.” 

Dr. Mountin cited the reduction 
and, in some cases, virtual elimina- 
tion of certain diseases since 1900, 
largely as a result of new scientific 
knowledge applied through organized 
programs of mass prevention or treat- 
ment. Typhoid fever, diarrhea and 
enteritis, malaria, and yellow fever 
were conquered by environmental 
sanitation; diphtheria and smallpox 
by immunization; pellagra by nutri- 
tion; and tuberculosis is now being 
steadily overcome through programs 
for the early discovery, isolation, and 
treatment of the disease. It is largely 
through progress in control of such 
diseases that the life expectancy for 
people under 40 has been so strikingly 
improved. 

On the other side of the ledger, he 
pointed out, are diseases which are ac- 
counting for an ever increasing num- 
ber of deaths. The death rate from 
cancer in 1943 was almost double that 
of 1900. More than twice as many 
people died from diabetes in 1943 as 
at the turn of the century. Despite 
the great progress made in many fields 
of medical science, 23 persons in 1943 
succumbed to heart disease to every 
10 in 1900. In addition, arthritis, 
rheumatic fever, peptic ulcer, hyper- 
tension, and nephritis continue to 
take a heavy toll in disability or death. 

The increasing death rate for these 
diseases, most of which strike men 
and women in the peak productive 
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years of life, is the principal reason 
why so little improvement has been 
made in the average life span of people 
in the older age groups. 

If any significant progress is to be 
made in this health area, Dr. Mountin 
asserted, means must be developed for 
ensuring the application of present 
scientific knowledge to the control of 
diseases of maturity. This does not 
mean, however, that we can apply the 
traditional public health techniques of 
control to this disease category. Un- 
less medical research reveals some 
new methods of attack—and probably 
even then—the only effective means 
of helping the victims of these diseases 
is to provide them with adequate med- 
ical care through full personal health 
services. Even without specific pre- 
ventive measures, much can be done 
to reduce the severity of these diseases 
and their disabling effects by ensur- 
ing that their victims could have the 
full benefits of present medical knowl- 
edge and skills. Early diagnosis and 
treatment would in many cases pre- 
vent serious developments, and in 
every case would at least minimize or 
postpone the disabling effects of these 
diseases, 

He did not want to give the impres- 
sion, Dr. Mountin continued, that the 
need for a medical care program is 
based entirely on the health needs of 
people over 40 years of age. Rheu- 
matic fever, for example, remains a 
major health hazard of the young. 
So do appendicitis, pneumonia, and 
poliomyelitis. It is only through the 
provision of adequate medical care on 
an individual basis that it will be pos- 
sible to reduce the harmful effects of 


these diseases. Adequate medical 
care for all people—old and young 
alike—must be the cornerstone of any 
program designed to meet the health 
needs of the Nation. 

Even this brief review of the Na- 
tion’s health needs, Dr. Mountin 
pointed out, should serve to illustrate 
the need for a comprehensive and 
closely coordinated national health 
program. No single method or ap- 
proach will do the job. Great medi- 
cal advances have been made through 
scientific research, but scientific dis- 
coveries must be brought to all those 
who need them before they can be 
completely effective. It has been 
proved that mass attacks through 
traditional public health techniques 
can reduce some diseases to insignifi- 
cant proportions. But such programs 
still leave a broadening sector of the 
disease front to be attacked through 
improved medical care—by personal 
health services as contrasted with 
mass services. Unless we solve the 
basic problem of providing adequate 
medical services for all who need 
them, the effectiveness of preventive 
health services, of research and edu- 
cation, and indeed of widespread hos- 
pital and health center construction 
contemplated under other legislation, 
will be limited. 


Barriers to Adequate Medical Care 


We must face the fact, Dr. Mountin 
continued, that a highly inequitable 
cash barrier now keeps medical care 
from millions of our citizens. Despite 
the frequently unrewarded service of 
physicians to the poor and the ex- 
cellent provisions of many public 


welfare medical programs, the private 
family-by-family system of paying 
for medical services means that, on 
the whole, only those services can be 
obtained which the family is, at the 
time, in a position to pay for. Asa 
result, we find that medical services 
received bear only a casual relation- 
ship to health needs. The lowest in- 
come groups, among whom illness oc- 
curs with greatest frequency and 
longest duration, actually receive the 
smallest volume of medical services. 
It has been stated that “the rich and 
the poor get adequate medical care 
and only the middle income group 
suffers.” Nation-wide studies con- 
ducted under the technical supervi- 
sion of the Public Health Service do 
not bear this out. They show that 
medical services follow the call of the 
dollar sign with unfaltering consist- 
ency, while disease and disability 
strike in the opposite direction. As 
measured in terms of days of disa- 
bility, the burden of illness falls most 
heavily on persons in the lower in- 
come categories. But, although their 
needs are the greatest, persons with 
low incomes do not receive their share 
of medical services." In fact, the 
benefits of doctors’ and dentists’ serv- 
ices, as well as hospital care, depend 
upon the income of those who are in 
need of care. In other words, medical 
care in the United States today is a 
matter of being able to pay the price. 

Much of the difficulty in obtaining 
needed medical care, Dr. Mountin 
continued, is related not merely to 
inadequate income, but to the inabil- 
ity of an individual or family to 
budget for medical costs. In all in- 
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come groups, medical costs strike 
highly unevenly. In any one year, 
medical expenses appear to constitute 
no overwhelming problem to a ma- 
jority of families; an unfortunate 
minority, however, are crippled with 
high medical costs. In which group 
any family will fall cannot be told at 
the beginning of a year. It is, there- 
fore, practically impossible to budget 
on a family basis. 

Another unfortunate consequence 
of this relationship between purchas- 
ing power and medical services is the 
serious maldistribution of medical re- 
sources among different sections and 
communities. In other words, people 
who live in areas of high average in- 
come have more medical personnel 
and facilities to serve them than the 
people who live in low-income areas. 

Because service has depended pri- 
marily on individual or family ability 
to pay, it has been natural and inevi- 
table for physicians to settle in areas 
where local purchasing power has 
been most ample, where their skills 
could be most fully utilized and they 
could make the best living. The same 
has applied to dentists and other 
health service personnel. The mal- 
distribution of medical resources has 
been especially pronounced between 
the cities, with their higher average 
income levels, and the rural areas, 
with their lower average income lev- 
els. As the costs of medical care or, 
put in another way, the costs of 
financing the skills of physicians, have 
risen, this maldistribution has grown 
increasingly more severe. Hundreds 
of counties throughout our country 
today are supplied so poorly with doc- 
tors that millions of people in them 
are simply unable to get medical at- 
tention in time of need. What is 
more, there are no signs of improve- 
ment, and the pattern of settlement 
being elected by thousands of physi- 
cians and dentists leaving the armed 
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services is serving further to exag- 
gerate present disproportions. There 
seems to be no prospect of solution 
of this crisis facing rural areas, unless 
steps are taken toward equalizing the 
financial support for medical services 
in all parts of the Nation. 

Likewise, there has been a natural 
tendency to build hospitals in areas 
where they can be best utilized and 
financially maintained. As a result 
the disproportions in the supply of 
hospital beds between areas are no 
less severe than those relating to phy- 
sicians. Other legislation receiving 
the attention of the Congress is de- 
signed to correct some of these defi- 
ciencies, but it is clear that—no mat- 
ter how many structures may be 
built—hospital services cannot be 
made available to people in relation 
to their needs without a pooling of 
resources. 

On a Nation-wide basis, Dr. Moun- 
tin declared, the costs of medical care 
would be related to ability to pay, and 
services would be provided in accord- 
ance with health needs. Administra- 
tive costs would be lower; payments 
for professional services would be 
more ample. There would be equita- 
ble spreading of funds between areas 
of varying wealth. Rural sections, 
with their generally lower income lev- 
els and their greater medical care 
needs, would be particularly bene- 
fited. The scope of health services 
would be considerably broader and the 
quality more uniformly high. 

Passage of a national health bill 
would not, of course, create adequate 
medical care for all persons over- 
night. It would, however, make im- 
mediately accessible to all insured 
persons the medical personnel and fa- 
cilities at hand in their communities. 
More important, the medical services 
furnished an individual would be de- 
termined by his need of them and not 
by his bank balance. 


MEDIAL RESOURCES FOLLOW THE DOLLAR 
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Moreover, such a program would go 
a long way to encourage a better dis- 
tribution of physicians and dentists 
around the Nation. Existing institu- 
tions as well as institutions to be built 
under the proposed national hospital 
construction program would be as- 
sured of proper financial mainte- 
nance. Medical and allied personnel 
would no longer have to concentrate 
in larger cities to make a living, and 
the people of our great rural districts 
would become supplied with their fair 
share of doctors and other health 
workers. 


Experience With Voluntary Plans 


Both Mr. Altmeyer and Dr. Moun- 
tin discussed experience in attempt- 
ing to meet medical care problems 
through voluntary prepayment plans. 
“The crucial test of a health insur- 
ance program,” Mr. Altmeyer pointed 
out, “is not its good intentions, but 
the population coverage it achieves 
and the scope of protection it fur- 
nishes.” The limitations of the vol- 
untary approach were summarized by 
Dr. Mountin as follows: 

Voluntary insurance plans in this 
country vary considerably as to the 
form of benefits provided to their 
members. Some reimburse the pa- 
tient in cash for all or part of specified 
medical expenses; others provide ben- 
efits in the form of direct services. 
The scope of benefits varies even 
more. Some plans cover hospital 
services only, while others include one 
or more categories of medical, dental, 
or nursing benefits. All contribute 
toward easing the economic burden of 
illness, but all suffer from numerous 
inherent shortcomings. 

First of all, the premiums charged 
by voluntary plans for anything ap- 
proaching comprehensive services are 
too high for persons in the lower in- 
come groups—the very persons need- 
ing protection most. With few excep- 
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tions, premiums or membership fees 
are based on scope of benefits, with 
little or no adjustment for families 
in different income brackets. 

Second, to guard against unfavor- 
able risks, voluntary plans have found 
it necessary to restrict their services in 
many ways. While benefit provisions 
vary from plan to plan, all exclude 
care for some type of illness. Most 
common among these exclusions are 
treatment of conditions which existed 
before enrollment, chronic sickness, 
maternity care during the first 10 
months of membership, home calls, 
nursing care, and dental service. 
Thus, many vital health needs are not 
met through the services provided by 
voluntary plans. 

Third, the development of volun- 
tary health insurance plans on a 
community, county, or State basis 
tends to limit the scope and content 
of services in proportion to the aver- 
age per capita wealth of that area. A 
voluntary prepayment plan developed 
in a poor rural community could 
never offer its members the range or 
quality of services of a plan developed 
in a wealthy metropolitan area. 
Voluntary plans provide no mecha- 
nism for equalizing the capacity of 
different areas to support necessary 
medical services. 

Fourth, because of their small-unit 
operation and the recurring task of 
“selling” plan memberships, most 
voluntary plans incur relatively high 
administrative costs. 


These contentions are not mere 
theory, Dr. Mountin continued. We 
may look at the actual record of vol- 
untary health insurance in the United 
States and abroad. In practically 
every other industrialized nation, the 
development of voluntary health in- 
surance plans has served as a prelude 
to the establishment of compulsory 
insurance programs—not because the 
voiuntary plans did not perform a 
useful function, but because they did 
not perform service of sufficient scope 
for enough people and for those who 
need service most. 

In the United States, he declared, 
the most successful application of the 
insurance principle has been with re- 
spect to hospitalization. From its 
beginning 17 or 18 years ago, the 
most extensive group hospitalization 
movement has grown rapidly to cover 


about 20 million persons. Despite 
the unprecedented economic pros- 
perity of the last few years, however, 
membership in these plans is largely 
concentrated in a few industrialized 
States and some 85 percent of our 
population remains without this hos- 
pitalization protection. Moreover, 
the insurance protection offered un- 
der this program encompasses hardly 
more than 15 percent of the total 
medical care bill of the average Amer- 
ican family. 

As for comprehensive medical care 
insurance, experience in this country 
so far gives even less reason to be 
sanguine for a significant future ex- 
pansion. Despite a history that dates 
back to the nineteenth century, in- 
surance for anything approaching 
general medical and hospital serv- 
ices—rarely indeed including dental 
care, home nursing, or other special 
items—encompasses less than 3 per- 
cent of our national population. 

All these considerations, Dr. 
Mountin declared, have led the Public 
Health Service to the conclusion that 
only a Nation-wide program of medi- 
cal care, under official auspices, holds 
the promise of assuring adequate 
medical care for all the people.’ 


Compulsory Insurance 


The greatest value of voluntary 
health insurance, Mr. Altmeyer told 
the Committee, has been the experi- 
ence gained in learning how to operate 
compulsory prepayment plans. By a 
study of the accomplishments of vol- 
untary insurance and the difficulties 
it has encountered, a program can be 
worked out which can succeed where 
voluntary plans have failed. 

The principal reason why voluntary 
programs have not succeeded, and 
cannot succeed, is economic. Unless 
adequate funds are available, no pro- 
gram can adequately extend either 
its membership or the scope of its 
services. 

A comprehensive health insurance 
program must rest on a method of 
financing which makes it possible for 
the family to budget the costs with- 
out having to deny itself the essentials 
of everyday living. The costs must 


8See also the conclusions and recom- 
mendations contained in a report on the 
Department of Agriculture’s experimental 
rural health program, pages 40-43 of this 
issue, 


also be distributed among a member- 
ship that is large enough to keep the 
premium low and in accordance with 
ability to pay. To accomplish these 
ends, compulsory insurance is neces- 
sary. 

Compulsion is not a word that is 
accepted lightly by the American 
people, and the opponents of com- 
pulsory health insurance have made 
much of this natural antipathy. 

The American Medical Association 
and other organizations favoring the 
present inadequate voluntary plans or 
sponsoring new voluntary insurance 
programs have implied that a com- 
pulsory system of health insurance 
would result in regimentation and a 
form of totalitarianism which is not 
in keeping with the principles ex- 
pressed in our Constitution and in the 
Bill of Rights. However, it might 
be pointed out that voluntary insur- 
ance, as advocated by the American 
Medical Association, is anything but 
democratic. The AMA recommends a 
series of voluntary plans, to be run by 
the medical societies. No mention is 
made of other associations or of pub- 
lic participation in the organization 
of these plans, in the control of the 
funds which the public will have to 
pay, in the formulation of the stand- 
ards the plans will observe, or in their 
administration. 'The Association vio- 
lates the first principle of democ- 
racy—the right of the public to par- 
ticipate—to say nothing of the right 
of the public to control public enter- 
prise essential to the welfare of the 
public. 

In contrast, under compulsory 
health insurance, financing and ad- 
ministration would be determined by 
representatives of the public—using 
the advice and the skills of profes- 
sional groups on professional matters. 
That may be why the public attitude 
toward health insurance as a part of 
a system of social insurance is so fa- 
vorable, as evidenced by many polls 
of public opinion. The Gallup Poll 
of 1943 showed 59 percent of the per- 
sons canvassed in favor of a compul- 
sory health insurance plan. A public 
poll was taken a few months ago for 
and at the expense of the National 
Physicians’ Committee, the spear- 
head organization attacking the bill 
we are discussing. That poll showed 
that 64 percent of the people prefer a 
prepayment method for meeting med- 
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ical costs and that 55 percent think a 
Federal plan would be a “good thing 
for the Nation as a whole.” In Jan- 
uary of this year, a poll taken 
throughout New York State by the 
New York State Commission on Med- 
ical Care showed that 86 percent of 
those questioned favor an insurance 
system and 52 percent favor a com- 
pulsory governmental system. In 
the District of Columbia, according to 
a survey made a few months ago by 
the Washington Post, an overwhelm- 
ing majority—70 percent—of the res- 
idents favor President Truman’s pro- 
posals for a compulsory health insur- 
ance program. 

Mr. Altmeyer also spoke of the in- 
creasingly strong public support for 
compulsory health insurance which, 
he believes, is based in large measure 
on a recognition of the responsibility 
of a democratic government to assure 
that the health of the people is safe- 
guarded and improved to the utmost 
extent that medical science and our 
resources make possible. 


Government already carries large 
responsibilities for health and medi- 
cal services. In 1944, governmental 
expenditures—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—exclusive of medical care for the 
armed forces, totaled nearly a billion 
dollars, or one-fifth of all the expend- 
itures for health and medical care in 
the United States. 

It should also be noted that this 
country already has in effect a system 
of compulsory health insurance cov- 
ering the cost of medical care for 
work-connected disabilities—namely, 
workmen’s compensation. General 
health insurance merely extends the 
principle to include disability not 
arising out of employment. 

Thus it is apparent that the ques- 
tion before us is not whether the Gov- 
ernment should assume responsibility 
for protecting and promoting the 
health of the people, but rather how 
much further the Government should 
go in meeting that responsibility. 


A National System of Health In- 
surance 


In discussing a national system of 
health insurance, Mr. Altmeyer 
stressed the fact that, to be adequate 
and successful, health insurance must 
make it possible for everybody to have 
ready access to adequate medical care, 


both preventive and curative. If this 
cannot be achieved from the outset, 
the program that is adopted should 
lend itself to growth, with national 
coverage as the goal. To the greatest 
extent practicable, care should be pro- 
vided for the dependents of insured 
workers on the same basis as for the 
worker. As far as practicable, the in- 
surance program should be extended 
by supplementary agreements or oth- 
erwise to Cover all noninsured groups 
who are in need of protection. All 
existing medical personnel and facili- 
ties meeting reasonable standards 
that wish to participate should be uti- 
lized to the maximum degree, and the 
remuneration for services should be 
adequate. The quality of service must 
not be sacrificed to economy. Both 
physician and patient should be as- 
sured freedom of choice. Professional 
groups, as well as the public, should 
participate in determining policies. 
Adequate provisions should also be 
made to stimulate professional educa- 
tion, research, and the prevention of 
disease and disability. 

A program of this scope will require 
sufficient medical personnel and facil- 
ities to provide comprehensive serv- 
ices, and these must be located 
throughout the country in a manner 
which will make services available to 
everyone. The program will have to 
encourage the training of needed per- 
sonnel and the construction of needed 
facilities. The cost of such a program 
must be broadly distributed over 
groups in the population. The system 
must be so designed as to provide 
benefits to the insured regardless of 
his individual ability to pay and where 
he is residing at the time he is in need 
of services. 

These, Mr. Altmeyer declared, are 
the main criteria by which an Amer- 
ican plan for prepayment of medical 
costs should be judged. 

To achieve the goals, a national 
health insurance system has many 
advantages over 51 State and Terri- 
torial systems—such as may result 
from State-by-State action. A na- 
tional system would encourage better 
distribution of professional personnel 
among the States as well as within 
States, and the construction of needed 
facilities. It would avoid the prob- 
lems that result from the grossly un- 
equal economic resources of the 
States for the support of health serv- 


ices, so that at least a minimum stand- 
ard of adequacy can be achieved 
within a reasonable period of time in 
all States and in all communities. It 
would assure maintenance of conti- 
nuity of insurance protection and 
ready access to services despite the 
mobility of population across State 
lines. It would achieve the adminis- 
trative economy that results from 
avoiding the need to maintain and 
identify separate State-by-State rec- 
ords for such persons. It would be 
freely able to use natural medical and 
hospital service areas, regardless of 
State lines. It would escape the com- 
petitive disadvantages for States that 
establish social insurance systems as 
against States that do not. 

Every State that has considered the 
establishment of a social insurance 
system has shown itself reluctant to 
act by itself. The Congress faced this 
problem in 1935 when it was first con- 
sidering the original Social Security 
Act; and it concluded at that time 
that Federal action was needed to set 
up a national system of social insur- 
ance and to make State action pos- 
sible for the establishment of State 
systems. 

The logical, the efficient, and the 
economical way to have a national 
system of compulsory health insur- 
ance is to establish a truly national 
system. 


Mr. Altmeyer pointed out that a 
national health insurance system with 
national benefit provisions can still 
be highly decentralized in actual op- 
eration. People will ordinarily re- 
ceive care in the communities where 
they live; doctors will ordinarily find 
it most convenient to submit their 
bills to a local health insurance office. 
Provision should be made—and under 
the bill, can be made—for the maxi- 
mum possible adaptation to local 
practices and methods of obtaining 
service, within the over-all standards 
of the national program. 

He also expressed cordial agree- 
ment with proposals for the use of 
advisory councils, including represen- 
tation of the public and the medical 
profession, “at every level of admin- 
istration.” It is sound to call upon the 
medical profession for advice on pole 
icy matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of the program. Representa- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


‘ 


State Programs 


The settlement of the automobile 
industry’s labor dispute, which af- 
fected workers in several States and 
also in plants engaged in manufac- 
turing automotive parts, and the ter- 
mination of the electrical dispute in 
some localities during March gave 
impetus to reconversion throughout 
the Nation. 

For the first time since April 1945 
there was a decline in the average 
weekly number of persons drawing 
unemployment benefits. Some 1.6 
million persons, on the average, re- 
ceived a benefit check each week dur- 
ing the month, about 55,000 fewer 
than in February. The average 
weekly. number of ex-servicemen re- 
ceiving veterans’ readjustment al- 
lowance checks, on the other hand, 
rose from 1.1 million to 1.5 million. 
During the week ended March 30, 
the number of veterans receiving al- 
lowances exceeded the number of 
compensable claims filed in State un- 
employment compensation agencies. 

In the country as a whole, initial 
claims declined for the second suc- 
cessive month, from 946,000 to 774,000, 
although 8 States reported increases 
as compared with only 1 State in 
February. Pennsylvania was respon- 
sible for about half the March decline. 

The rise from 7.3 million to 7.5 mil- 
lion in the total number of continued 
claims filed was due partly to the fact 
that March had 3 more reporting 
days than February but mainly to the 
rise of 308,400 in claims in Pennsyl- 
vania, where workers involved in a 
labor dispute who had completed their 
disqualification period began draw- 
ing benefits. New Jersey and Ohio, 
on the other hand, each reported de- 
clines of more than 80,000 in con- 
tinued claims. Compensable claims, 
which reached a new high of 1,785,400 
during the week ended March 2, de- 
clined each week thereafter to 1,594,- 
000 during the week ended March 30. 
Waiting-period claims did not decline 
as steadily but dropped from 144,000 
to 117,700 in the same period. 

Unemployment during the week 


ended March 9, as represented by the 
ratio of continued claims to average 
monthly covered employment in 1945, 
was 6.8 percent. This ratio exceeded 
10 percent in seven States, reaching 
12.0 percent in California and 13.7 
percent in Oregon. In the District 
of Columbia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming, the ratio was 
2.1 percent or less. 

The method of computing the ratio 
of claimants to covered workers has 
been changed. The new series of data, 
which are shown in table 6 with fig- 
ures for earlier months recomputed, 
represents the ratio of unemployment 
during the week including the eighth 
of each month, as reflected by claims 
filed for unemployment insurance, to 
average monthly covered employ- 
ment. The week of the eighth is 
chosen because it is the week for 
which the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lishes national estimates of unem- 
ployment. 

The new series uses continued 
claims alone, instead of the total of 
initial and continued claims, as a 
more accurate measurement of un- 
employment reflected by all claims 
filed for unemployment insurance. 
Initial claims filed during a given 
week generally represent unemploy- 
ment during that week, while con- 
tinued claims filed during that week 
generally represent unemployment 
during an earlier period; thus the two 
types of claims cannot logically be 
combined for the same week. Nor 
should initial claims filed during one 


week and continued claims filed dur- 
ing the next be combined, since an 
individual who files an initial claim 
during a given week and who remains 
unemployed generally files a con- 
tinued claim in the following week 
and would thus be counted twice. 
The use of continued claims by them- 
selves, on the other hand, understates 
the total amount of unemployment 
reflected in claims filed for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The ratio of additional claims to all 
initial claims rose during February 
and March. Twenty-nine percent of 
all initial claims in March were filed 
by persons entering a second or sub- 
sequent spell of unemployment dur- 
ing their benefit year. The highest 
proportions, 42 and 38 percent, were 
in New York and Missouri, while in 
seven States the proportion was less 
than 10 percent. 

More than half the initial claims 
received in New Mexico, Nevada, and 
South Dakota were interstate claims 
received as agent State from workers 
who had earned their wage credits 
outside these States. In South Da- 
kota the proportion was 92 percent. 
Continued interstate claims received 
as agent State comprised more than 
half the total in seven States. The 
proportions in New Mexico and South 
Dakota were highest, with 78 and 98 
percent, respectively. The proportion 
was less than 5 percent in six States, 
including the leading industrial States 
of Michigan, New Jersey, and New 
York. 

Benefit payments totaled $126 mil- 
lion during the month, $5 million 
more thanin February. For the quar- 
ter ended March 31, net benefits were 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, March 1946 











Amount of change from— 
Item Number or 
amount 
February 1946 March 1945 
es nS 028 ee rg ee 1774, 000 —172, 000 +657, 000 
ne 1 7, 469, 000 +142, 000 +6, 926, 000 
po er ee ee ee ee ee 2 6, 815, 000 +302, 000 +6, 368, 000 
cp PO eae ee ee eee 382, 531 4 +33, 439 6 +346, 212 
ye RE ES ee 200, 742 4 +39, 975 5 +188, 368 
Weekly average beneficiaries.......................- 2 1, 573, 000 —55, 1, 470, 000 
I 2 $126, 000, 000 +$5, 000, 000 +$118, 758, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable 7___..............-- 3S Op ee Danae 
Funds available as of Mar. 31 8_........-...------.-- $6, 778, 417, 547 —$72, 871, 908 +$433, 461, 084 














1 Includes estimates for Rhode Island. 

2Includes estimates for California, District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island. 

3 Excludes first payments and exhaustions for 
California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Rhode Island, and 
first payments for New Mexico; data not reported. 


4 Excludes Arkansas; data not reported for February. 

5 Excludes Wisconsin, data not comparable. 

6 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks 
and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

7 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and inter- 
state combined wage plan. Includes estimates for 
California and Maine for March 1946. 

8 Includes California and Maine as of Feb. 28, 1946. 
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$381 million while collections andin- at the end of December 1945 to $6,778 homa, and Oregon. In the preceding 
terest amounted to $227 million” As million* on March 31, 1946. Benefits quarter, benefits exceeded collections 
a result, funds available for benefit for the quarter exceeded collectionsin in only 16 States and Alabama’s ratio 
payments declined from $6,914 million 29 States. Theratioof benefitstocol- was the only one which was as much 
~TExcludes March collections and inter- Jections was more than 3 tolin Ala- as3tol. 















































































































































est for California and Maine. bama, Delaware, Maryland, Okla- Region I.—Initial and continued 
Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
March 1946 March 1946 
(Corrected to Apr. 15, 1946] {Corrected to Apr. 15, 1946] 
Total ! New | Total! | Compensable 
Social Security Amount of change| Inter- Social Security Amount of ee | 
eee | an com Women] state | All |Women i | ae change from— lwomen| state | All [Women 
claim- Far ae | claim- | as per- | claim- claim- eee | claim- claim- | as per- | claim- | claim- 
ants Febru- March ants = ants | ants ants Febru- | March ants | — ¢ ants ants 
ary 1946} 1945 | | ary 1946] 1945 | oe 
| | | | 
Total 2____- 774, 000) —172, 000 ie “ “ a aa Total 4__.|7,469,000| +-142, 000 +6, 926, 000| . Be Pel Ee! ade 
Region I: | Region I: | | 
11, 246} —8, 933) +8, 741 4, 146 4.9 7, 227 2, 615 Conn.....- 68, 871) —12,892) +59, 539] 26, 899 6.1} 63,406) 24, 866 
5,465) +1,906) +4, 583 1, 657 3.5 4,835} 1,400 Maine. ---- 43,460} +3,824) +39,113) 15,070 5.6| 41,270) 14,380 
22,598; —4,693) +17, 679 9,011 4.9) 15,742 5, 798 Mass......-} 191,971} —19, 623) +177, 458) 69, 357 5.6] 179,530} 64, 835 
1, 238 — 8 +999 463 22.7 oe 306 “y ae 10, 459) —113) +9, 331} 3,483 27. 0| 9, 872 3, 299 
BS | SES ee ee, eae ee Se ey ee 53 Le ee oe oe ae a a ees eee Se 
750| Hi) +668 320) «18.9 531} 207 ee | 6,973}  —390|  ++6,498| 3,305, 22.4) 6,374) 3,062 
| Region II-III: | | | | 
1, 439 —505| +1, 109 632 15.5 1, 095) 526 . Ses 16,041; —2,302 +14,848) 5,745) 17.6) 15, 270 5, 412 
36, 066; —7, 000 +29, 120) 14, 086 3.8} 24,185) 9, 546 | ee | 472,832} —84, 344) +449, 216) 187,819) 2.6} 449, 035] 177, 715 
144, 522| +24, 727|+-125, 971 (8) 3.1) 84, 281) (3 ae | 993,681) -+2,429) +919, 912 3 3. 5) 883, 154 
55, 782 —86, 311) +52,690| 17,009 6.2} 42, ~ 13, 143 2 , ae 362) +308, 385; -+809, 802! 219, 888 4.6) 736,414) 202, 586 
| egion IV: | 
1,046,  —249 pm 321 24.3 950 285 D. C... 9,117) +1,312} +6, o71| 2,053 18.5) 8,420! 1,867 
7,926] —3,593) +7,461| 3,111 6.6] 7,926} 3,111 ~~" 106,739] —8, 113] -+103, 668] 38, 716 2.4! 106,739} 38,716 
8,022} +1,657} +6,903| 4,976 11.1] 6,985} 4, 403 43,634| -46, 097| +38, 596] 25, 491 20.7| 38,787} 22.140 
5, 668 —644) +5, 405 2, 809 16.8 5,171} 2, 550 a 43, 115| +7, 622) -+41,389) 19, 259 22.0) 39,944) 17,715 
10, 201 —2, ml +8, 476 2, 125) 17.3 8, 663) 1,772 92,635) -+2,103) +87,310) 27,685 24.6) 88, 725| 26, 831 
10, 126; —1, 354) +7, 524 2, 836 34.0 8, 754 2, 452 109,492) +10, 436) +100, 716| 37, 432 45.6) 104, 418| 35, 840 
49, 106} —16, 618) +34,810) 16,975 3.9} 36,165) 13,838 475, 185} +20, 673} -+-407,721| 134, 129) 3.2) 450,417} 127, 618 
29, 429) —12, ee +27, 014 9, 387 5.7| 29, 429 9, 387 424, a —82, 194) +415, 336) 187, 668 3. 4| 372, 595) 168, 957 
41,845) —13,771| +29,514) 14,822 6.9} 29,378) 10,670 429, 593] —52, 899) +392, 481| 181, 283 6.2} 414, 834) 175, 928 
30, 608} —2, 713} +26, 262 9,179 . 3.1) 20,391) 6,141 -| 182,068) —11,075| +172, 297) 60, 796| 5.1| 168, 867) 57, 298 
7,911) 2, 340) +6, 942) 2, 560 6.6 6, 476) 2, 138 76, 943) —3, ” +72, 188) 28, 110 7. ‘ 68, 422) 25, 059 
| 
9,811) —1,851) +8,911 3, 414 13.3] 8,312) 3,046 | 114, 597} —7,554) +109, on| 29, 376 12.1) 109,134) 27, 555 
5, 822 —432| +4, 869 1, 807 31.0 4, 861 1, 503 50, 448) —3, 699 +42, 276) 16,965 44.5) 48,312) 16,416 
7, 302) +729) +6, 056 3, 008 10.5 5, 377 2, 226 70, 393| +3, 620) -+59,525) 26, 544| 12.0) 61,347) 22,785 
3, 080 —782| +2,625) 1,059 39.2| 2,769 958 35, 366} +1,004) +33,187| 8,645) 51.3) 32,794) 7,712 
2, 867 —948| +2, 156 1, 192 21.2 2, 447 1, 038 21,874) +1, 862 +17, 821 9, 130) 30.6} 19,458) 8, 120 
11,937} —1, 257) +10, 199 4, 973 12.3} 10,522 4, 312 129, 717| +14, 479} +114, 424) 49, 836 we 122,187| 46,761 
| 
4,117} —1,460) +3, 600 1, 638 20.2} 3,369 1,352 48, 392 = 060) +44, 560) 21, 074) 20.4; 43,765) 19,002 
8,741] —5,946] +8,257| 2,616) 11.8] 7,005] 2,062 66,632; +7,030} +61,082} 21,636, 16.9} 59,671] 20, 264 
2, 003 —453) +1,875 15.6 1, 539 645 20, 848} +1, 207} +20,057) 8, 991) 18.4) 18, 835 8,175 
581 —55 +560 202 47.7 §22 187 6, 999 +818) +6, 612 2, 221 60. 6 6, 850) 2, 166 
407 —38 +344 164 92.4 376 157 5, 063 +567) +4, 625) = 2, 355) 97. ‘| 4,950) 2,316 
6, 825| —1,104) +6,339) 2,237 48. 6 , 2, 000 83, 549) +184; -+80,575) 25, 830! 60.6} 81,474 , 040 
7, 312 —889| +6, 871 2, 929 23. 8) 5, 512 2, 205 81,619} +2,839 +79, 300} 37, 983} 19. 5| 77, 719 , 545 
25,406] —3, 279} +23,793| 9,327 15.3} 15,799} 5, 471 221, 766| 503| +214, 601) 76,058]  22.3| 202,103] 68, 517 
9, 622) —282) +9,056) 3,075 29.0) 7,941 2, 565 82,374) +7,121} +79,584! 30, oa 50.5) 78,460) 29,514 
11, 541} —3,070) +10, 630 2, 832 13.0 9, 781 2, 522 117, 564! —7, 224) +113, 540) 28, 952) 14.6 110.774| 27, 288 
1,106} +121) +1, 059 285} 60.5) 1,035 278 8,625) +1,745]  +8,332| 2,337| 77.6] 8,389] 2,207 
16,372} —3, 515) +14, 722 5, 293 16.2) 16,372 5, 293 Po xi sot 3 7” —18, 158) +95, 231) 365, me 27.3) 94,333) 31,851 
egion XI: | | 
2, 865 —365| +2, 747 909 31.8} 2, 593 834 Colo.......| 18, 125 +9| -+17,608| 5,936) 465. 0 16,285} 5,384 
1, 425 —557| +1, 269 474 37.8 1, 227 415 17,431} -+2,626; +16, 776| 4, 991 41.0) 15,978 4, 524 
2, 134 —472| +2,036 597 29. 5 1, 827 544 24,112) +3, 079) 23,060) 7,350 37. 2} 22, 128) 6, 870 
2,453) —1,083) +2, 262 (3) 17.3 1,814 () 33,009} -+2,546) +31,732) (8) 9.9| 31,874 3) 
445 —160 +422 135 41.8 396 131 3, 429 +681) +3, 329) 975 41. ‘| L 
3, 433) +690) +3, 180 969 36.1) 3,025 847 21, 039) +368! -++19,789} 8,043 48.5) 19,721) 7,740 
104, 831} —4,827| +85, 849) 42, 558 7.3} 67,261} 28,893 970, 152} -+3,028) +843, 273 428, 971 5.4| 916, 449) 407, 117 
1, 008 +27 +948 454 55. 8) 908 429 5, 602) +634 +5, 254 2, 133 52.8) 5, 416} 2,072 
10,877; —2, 299} +9, 058 3, 760 11.0 8, 135 3, 007 151,451; +4,997| +146, 439) 56,941 8.2) 144,211) 54,312 
20,055} —2,935) +17,839) 6,597 9.4) 13,273 4, 495 242, 330) +21,441; +234, " 86, 050} 6. 2| 231,664) 82,440 
| | 
141 +34 +48 37 13.5 102 31 s 1,709} +1, 088 +828 542 13, al 1, 574 493 
70 —41 +68: 10 15.7 66 10 97| —158) hae 28 37, H 76 21 
| | 
1 Includes additional claims except in Maryland, Ohio, and Texas, which 1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
have no provisions for filing such claims, for filing such claims 
2 Includes estimate for Rhode Island. 2 Includes estimate for Rhode Island 
3 Data not available. 3 Data not available cena 
4 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is the first . 
claim filed by a worker with respect to each period of total or part-total 
unemployment. 
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claims declined in all five States for 
which data are available except in 
Maine, where the transition from the 
old to the new benefit year beginning 
April 1 and lay-offs in the shipbuild- 
ing industry caused a rise in initial 
claims. The amount disbursed for 


benefits, however, increased in every 
State, and, except in Massachusetts, 
the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries also increased slightly. 

In Connecticut, initial claims 
dropped from 20,200 to 11,200. Settle- 
ment of several labor disputes during 


the month had little effect on the 
March claims load, since production 
was barely under way by the end of 
the month. 

The decline in both types of claims 
in Massachusetts is an indication of 
the leveling off in employment which, 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks —— and average weekly payment for total unemployment, by State, 
arch 1946 


[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1946] 










































































. er Weeks compensated for ; 
Beneficiaries unemployment Benefits paid 2 
Average 
Social Security Board Amount of ch bones 
ocial Security Boar mount of change i ayment 
region and State avetans rom— Amount of change from iy total 
weekly All types Total Other ! Amount aa al 
number February March February March 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Toews. ...........-25---] 1, 572000 —55, 000 |-+-1, 470,000 | 6,815,000 |.......-.-.-}--..2. 2222. $126,000, 000 | +$5, 000,000 | +$118, 758, 000 $18. 49 

Region I: 

Connecticut...........----- 29, 512 +236 +27, 883 127, 883 125, 561 2, 322 2, 693, 006 +239, 664 +2, 557, 583 21. 22 

SS ee ee 10, 098 +1, 208 +9, 174 43, 759 39, 380 4, 379 , 379 +114, 798 +635, 391 16. 31 
Massachusetts_........--.--- 40, 561 —1, 872 +37, 715 175, 764 171, 280 4, 484 3, 375, 076 +103, 965 +3, 181, 098 19. 46 
New Hampshire---._...---- 1, 459 +398 +1, 243 6, 323 , 080 243 85, 548 +28, 390 +75, 199 13. 76 
|” DE ER Re ee meee: eo ee ee Se een meee | eee oe ne |Oeen ee ae. See Oe TER ND. ampdalendiewnaeinl sec ahaiaihioiis 
eee 1, 326 +55 +1, 251 5, 744 5, 404 340 95, 537 +9, 532 +91, 649 17. 24 

Region II-III: 

ES eee 3, 294 —697 +3, 14, 272 18, 855 417 232, 167 —29, +217, 113 16. 50 
| OEE ne 101, 945 —31, 461 +97, 224 441, 759 435, 665 6, 094 9, 024, 749 —1, 902, 984 +8, 698, 177 20. 55 
sa 221} 166 —5, 964 +206, 648 958, 382 926, 051 32, 331 18, 250, 556 +538, 283 +17, 228, 829 19. 35 
Pennsylvania_.-......------ 158, 078 +49, 362 | +154, 586 685, 003 (4) (4) 12,659,157 | +4, 833,848 +12, 423, 052 (‘) 

Region IV: 
ee i EE en Een ae ae nn, Pee ee aie eee eee: Smee oe See eee men eee ects) Oe ae ne 
eS a 31, 159 —4, 593 +30, 304 135, 021 180, 604 4,417 2, 527, 810 —183, 875 +2, 468, 117 19. 00 
North Carolina.._...---..-- 7, 089 +1, 863 +6, 206 30, 719 , 915 367, 119 +107, 341 +334, 568 12. 06 
SSS ee 9, 024 +2, 842 +8, 594 39, 102 37,913 1, 189 497, 468 +171, 920 +477, 646 12. 89 
West Virginia - --.-.-------- 16, 114 +2,454 | +15, 256 69, 829 62, 376 7, 453 1, 133, 310 +175, 737 +1, 087, 851 16.34 

Region V: 

Tantusicy ES eee ee 12, 328 +3, 937 +11, 182 53, 421 52, 836 585 657, 245 +239, 005 +604, 060 12. 35 
ES a eee 101, 145 —13, 155 +87, 710 438, 293 435, 301 2, 992 9, 045, 877 —383, 775 +7, 926, 744 20. 69 
BR lect ade Seni ceen beaks ements an eeceetan ss) baecnenecens{ensdadeesannitoceueetondalsdunnbocuteslencnshbbrennad dbus enhadauneeiecsselaueneubenbasadaaauous 

Region VI 
OEE 99, 087 —10, 896 +91, 244 429, 374 415, 141 14, 233 7, 958, 057 —198, 436 +7, 374, 924 18. 80 
CN eo iicb di eas mebndlcnenteeensh|esclecasce ll adtiedh pawl maialinn pees sidan bles anlalcn coum ani pena anime pantnneailid mae N Ee abon nnd ameekbatme ise acu dalek 
0 SE ee 15, 708 +535 +14, 926 68, 067 64, 229 3, 838 1, 203, 479 +130, 502 +1, 154, 859 17.98 

Region VII: 

1 ve <A ee 26, 042 —910 +24, 902 112, 848 109, 508 3, 340 1, 901, 056 +63, 689 +1, 844, 195 16. 95 
| EE SS eee ae 8, 013 —1, 105 +7, 045 34, 722 33, 686 1, 036 492, 618 —23, 856 +438, 032 14. 38 
2 SESE Sas Se Se 12, 793 —333 +10, 697 55, 435 54, 874 561 870, 499 +26, 321 +767, 291 15. 76 
eee 3, 715 +919 +3, 410 16, 097 15, 747 350 210, 677 +62, 490 +195, 650 13. 19 
South Carolina--........--- 2, 204 +268 +1, 529 9, 550 9, 098 452 134, 938 +25, 742 +105, 710 14. 41 
EE See 25, 568 —7, 626 +22, 645 110, 793 109, 459 1, 334 1, 506, 188 —309, 305 +1, 358, 992 13. 66 
egion VIII: 

r an oS A ee 8, 600 —367 +7, 926 37, 266 35, 273 1, 993 576, 613 —4, 330 +544, 912 15. 80 
CNG facco caste chester hkcasunnal op nuctusasala-sesncedas eek Cubase Eos avalac~ sea daaasatenal -oostnenssneceleannnebas sae eel nannunnaasiee anaes ieee 
CO SE See ee ee ee eee ee | ee ee anne, ae re ee ne meee Sein ere 
Toren seemOee.........-..-.. 591 +58 +523 2, 559 2, 245 314 42,078 +7, 341 +38, 778 17. 11 
South Dakota---..---.----- 389 +19 +331 1, 686 1, 461 225 21, 587 +2, 715 +19, 512 13. 33 

Region IX: 

7,173 (5) +6, 904 31, 084 30, 517 567 375, 361 (5) +363, 158 12.13 
20, 883 —1, 849 +20, 478 90, 491 87, 545 2, 946 1, 360, 682 —16, 860 +1, 339, 889 15. 21 
33, 832 —723 +32, 650 146, 607 144, 666 1, 941 2, 376, 593 +160, 699 +2, 313, 000 16. 31 
18, 737 —396 +18, 407 81, 195 79, 257 1, 938 1, 350, 932 +73, 053 +1, 332, 428 16. 73 
egion X: 

a S 3 Mend Oe. eet te 22, 284 —1, 894 +21, 560 96, 562 91, 566 4, 996 1, 503, 004 —52, 413 +1, 459, 679 15. 83 
New Mexico --- . 470 +115 +435 2, 036 2, 003 33 27, 459 +8, 456 +25, 720 13. 55 
la rE ee 28, 208 +2, 899 +27, 062 122, 236 119, 098 3, 138 1, 931, 968 +303, 151 +1, 870, 167 15. 96 

gion XI: 

eS 5 ee ee ae 2, 206 +277 +2, 130 9, 559 9, 182 377 131, 467 +22, 967 +127, 059 14.02 
ne EEO eR NN NN ES TS ES ee ee See 
Montana--.---- 3, 080 +362 +2, 883 13, 348 13, 348 (‘) 180, 882 +31, 629 +169, 782 13. 55 

ee aS 6, 336 +1, 524 +6, 039 27, 454 26, 399 1, 055 646, 364 +189, 285 +622, 004 23. 83 
Wyoming 546 +257 +533 2, 365 2, 221 144 44, 518 +22, 685 +43, 567 19. 04 

Region XII: R , 

ESS aS ee: ae 2, 870 +76 +2, 749 12, 437 12, 291 146 180, 465 +16, 802 +173, 271 14, 57 

Gsitoriia $.—>.--....-.-.-2]=-.>— a Gaeeaeearael Weare poy ea eee oe eae: beam ater Ce ea | aa 
i et ae 807 | +33 +732 3, 495 3, 431 64 63, 242 +6, 932 +58, 506 18. 20 

Oreron.....--<is<.- 39, 437 | +3, 566 +38, 755 170, 892 167, 693 3, 199 2, 855, 118 +448, 788 +2, 814, 316 16. 78 

Washington 64, 546 +5,607 | +62,778 279, 697 273, 138 6, 859 5, 862, 954 +908, 894 +5, 752, 473 21.11 
rritories: | 

bap = re teat tenets 1, 167 | +187 +1, 025 5, 055 4, 957 98 78, 598 +15, 408 +69, 646 15. 67 
Haweaii--------------------- 69 +5 +67 297 275 22 6, 393 +1, 657 +6, 262 22’ 68 
1 Inciudes all weeks compensated for less than total unemployment. Excludes 3 Includes estimates for California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, 


Montana, which has no provision for payment of other than total unemployment. 
2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined wage plan. 


Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Rhode Island. 
4 Data not available. 
5 Data not available for February 1946. 
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except as labor disputes have inter- 
rupted it, has been apparent for some 
time. The decline in continued claims 
from women was accentuated by the 
large number of benefit exhaustions 
among women who filed their claims 
immediately after VJ-day. A sharp 
increase in claims from the Glouces- 
ter area was due to a labor dispute in 
the fish-processing industry. 

Region II-III.—In all four States, 
benefit expenditures were more than 
double the amount of collections dur- 
ing the quarter ended March 31. 

In Delaware, 44 percent of the 1,400 
initial claims received were filed by 
women, principally by women in can- 
ning factories. The decrease in ini- 
tial claims in New Jersey from 43,100 
to 36,100 was in line with the settle- 
ment of labor-management affairs. 
Continued claims also dropped no- 
ticeably. Unemployment reflected by 
continued claims as percent of covered 
workers, 10.6 percent, was the seventh 
highest in the Nation, however. 

New York’s initial claims rose from 
119,800 to 144,500 as workers involved 
in labor disputes in the electrical and 
steel industries filed their claims early 
in the month after a 7-week disqual- 
ification period. The drop in com- 
pensable claims was due partly to the 
fact that 30,200 persons, in contrast 
to 7,600 in February, exhausted all 
wage credits. 

In Pennsylvania, initial claims 
dropped again in March, from 142,- 
100 to 55,800. The continued unem- 
ployment of workers who had been 
involved in a labor dispute but had 
completed their disqualification pe- 
riod and filed the bulk of their claims 
during the last week of February 
caused continued claims to increase 
by 308,400. 

Region IV.—Only two States in Re- 
gion IV—Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia—reported an excess of expend- 
itures over collections during the 
quarter ended March 31. North Caro- 
lina collected nearly $4 for every dol- 
lar paid in benefits. In March, ini- 
tial claims declined in every State but 
North Carolina, while continued 
claims and the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries rose in every State 
but Maryland. The drop in contin- 
ued claims in Maryland was due in 
part to the exhaustion of benefit 
rights by 6,400 persons. 


Table 5.—State unemployment comtpensation funds available for benefits as of March 31, 
1946, contributions and interest, benefits paid, and ratio of benefits to contributions, 
January-March 1946 and cumulative since beginning of program, by State 


[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1946] 












































| Funds available for . Benefits as per- 
| benefits! (in thou- Income, January-March 1946 3 4 cent of contri- 
| sands) butions 
: son Benefits 
ae paid, Janu- Cumu- 
and State Amount ary-March | j,ny. | lative 
“: Asof | of change | Contribu- | oontripu- 1946 6 ary- | Since 
March 31,| from De- | tions and tions Interest 5 March begin- 
19462 '|cember 31,| interest "1946 | Ding of 
5 pro- 
gram 
| 
Tete... $6,778,418 |—$135, 591 | $227,507,471 | $195,062,759 |$32,444,712 |7$381,089,811 | 4 186.1 432.4 
169, 323 —2, 662 5, 599, 085 4, 788, 918 810, 167 8, 261, 032 172.5 25.6 
2 37, 333 " 41,392,681 | 41,216,176 176, 505 | 41,176, 644 96.7 33.3 
208, 580 —4, 693 5, 677, 773 4, 675, 126 | 1,002, 647 10, 371,170 | 221.8 42.3 
23, 367 +651 854, 654 745, 571 109, , 264 27.3 30. 6 
72, 708 —704 3, 056, 488 2, 709, 069 347, 419 3, 760,153 | 138.8 38.8 
12, 888 +169 460, 272 399, 765 60, 507 291, 748 73.0 24.6 
13, 803 —499 270, 690 203, 933 66, 757 769, 760 | 377.5 26. 4 
420, 614 —18, 515 13, 541, 039 11, 495, 945 | 2,045, 094 32, 055, 805 278.8 27.0 
960, 386 —27, 369 29, 107, 168 24° 497, 370 | 4, 609, 798 56, 476, 475 230. 5 38.0 
= +: 596,500 | —14,040 | 15,779, 406 12, 915, 769 | 2,863,637 | 29,818,961 | 230.9 33. 2 
egion 
Dist. of Col_- 44, 140 +318 653, 759 444, 894 208, 865 336, 121 75.6 20. 6 
M 121, 297 —5, 327 2, 834, 844 2, 247, 546 587, 298 8, 162, 091 363. 2 31.1 
111, 853 +3, 471 4, 469, 333 3, 941, 501 527, 832 8, 533 25.3 21.0 
67, 068 +891 2, 141, 073 1, 825, 360 315, 713 1, 250, 272 68.5 29. 2 
70, 330 —725 2, 280, 362 1, 943, 945 336, 417 3, 005, 704 154. 6 33.5 
89, 529 +275 2, 112, 258 1, 690, 965 421, 293 1, 736, 726 102.7 20.1 
| 231,377 —17, 649 13, 704, 774 12, 590, 764 | 1,114,010 31, 354, 032 249.0 57.3 
| 469, 888 —10, 298 12, 717, 327 10, 457, 100 | 2, 260, 227 23, 014, 961 220.1 22.2 
| ees | 499,919 —10, 347 15, 348, 841 12, 956, 497 | 2,392, 344 25, 695, 949 198. 3 31.3 
Ind... -| 177,852 —4, 059 5, 983, 167 5, 135, 367 847, 800 10, 041, 723 195.5 32. 5 
ma. 4 --| 188,019 +2, 518 6, 140, 680 5, 247, 620 893, 060 3, 622, 327 69.0 17.6 
egion VII | | 
a 59,323 | —4,555 1, 553, 728 1, 264, 2 289, 424 6, 109,123 | 483.2 41.6 
| aE 59, 489 | +1, 172 2, 823, 148 2, 543, 517 279, 631 1, 651, 330 64.9 31.6 
RE ATES: 80, 006 | +48 3, 083, 516 2, 702, 975 380, 541 3, 035, 068 112.3 24.5 
es | 27, 846 +1, 052 1, 556, 392 1, 425, 727 130, 665 503, 925 35. 3 27.8 
Ct | 40,768 | +1,053 | 1,429,397 | 1,239,236 | 190, 161 376,607 | 30.4 21.7 
R rong | 88, 007 | —706 3, 835, 771 3, 414, 065 421, 706 4, 542, 258 133.0 32.0 
egion 
| ere | 63, 842 | +807 2, 532, 515 2, 231, 656 | 300, 859 1, 725, 091 77.3 26. 5 
Minn... 94, 115 | —282 3, 615, 802 3, 171, 649 444, 153 3, 897, 617 122.9 34.8 
ae 26, 819 | +73 794, 283 666, 742 127, 541 721, 465 108. 2 22.2 
N. Dak.. 5, 469 | +129 226, 578 201, 042 25, 536 97, 570 48.5 30.9 
mS a | 6, 704 +161 213, 697 181, 991 } 31, 706 52, 800 29.0 19.7 
egion | 
| See 30, 679 +158 1, 276, 089 1,130,371 | 145,718 1, 118, 555 99.0 27.7 
San Nate aciaal 51,660 | —2.452 1, 697, 975 1, 447, 955 | 250, 020 4, 149, 656 286. 6 26. 4 
_ NER | 157, 307 | —2, 451 4, 741, 106 3, 984, 301 756, 805 7, 191, 997 180. 5 24.9 
no ees | 44,245 | —2,248| 1,380,001 | 1,168,778 | 211,313 | 3,628,501 | 310.5 34.9 
egion X | | 
ES | 79, 240 —2, 174 2, 406, 123 | 2, 024, 049 382, 074 4, 579, 840 226. 3 34.6 
N. Mex..--- | 10, 993 | +443 503, 464 451, 822 51, 642 60, 373 13.4 27.5 
PR Late necll 154, 473 —340 4, 209, 787 3, 471, 034 738, 753 5, 050, 150 145. 5 26. 2 
egion X | | 
O6N..<<0-- | 36, 946 | +965 1, 281, 115 1,107,019 | 174,096 315, 743 28.5 25. 4 
Idaho--_.---.} 15, 800 | +404 705, 427 630, 761 74, 666 301, 646 47.8 33.7 
Mont. ......} 19, 852 | +526 952, 899 860, 197 92, 702 427, O11 49.6 31.6 
i, eae 26, 697 —214 1, 235, 041 1, 106, 747 | 128, 294 1, 449, 356 131.0 29.6 
R WwW ‘yo. ....... | 8, 522 | +238 316, 662 276, 447 40, 215 78, 895 28.5 30.8 
egion XII 
ee 19, 984 +226 734, 768 94, 979 509, 245 79.6 28.5 
6 tinned 2731, 082 (8) 4 30, 663, 275 6 | 3,440, 619 | 4 36, 229, 919 133. 1 32.4 
||) ES 10, 795 | +212 374, 006 | 50, 905 161,847 | 50.1 24.9 
i ee, | 69, 819 —4, 604 2, 514, 804 | 2, 169 | 345, 485 7, 118, 854 328. 2 30.6 
| ae 143, 819 —9, 297 5,989,515 | 5, 270, 631 | 718, 884 15, 286, 845 290. 0 26. 1 
Territories: | | 
Alaska ---...- 8, 461 (%) 208, 645 | 168, 497 40, 148 208, 510 123.7 17.3 
Hawaii__._-- 18, 880 512 526, 178 | 437, 180 88, 998 14, 563 3.3 5.2 








1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in 
State clearing account and benefit-payment account 
and in State unemployment trust fund account in 
Treasury. 

2 As of Feb. 28, 1946, for California and Maine. 

3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest 
collected from employers, and contributions from 
employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates 
(percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 2.7 

ercent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
or employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, 
and New Jersey and 0.5 percent in Rhode Island. 
Experience rating, operative in 45 States, modifies 


above rates. Ail States collect contributions either 
wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

4 Excludes March 1946 data for California and 
Maine. 

5 Interest, reported by Treasury, represents earn- 
ings of funds in State accounts in Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund and is credited at end of each 
quarter. 

6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

7 Includes estimates for California and Maine. 

’ Comparable data not available. 

® Less than $500. 
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In North Carolina, continued claims 
rose from 37,500 to 43,600 as a result 
of the end of seasonal tobacco opera- 
tions and of lay-offs in knitting mills 
in the Winston-Salem area. Women 
filed 62 percent of all initial and 57 
percent of all compensable claims— 
the largest proportions for any State 
in the country. Thé ratio of claim- 
ants to covered workers in the District 
of Columbia was 1.2 percent, the low- 
est in the country. In Virginia, con- 
tinued claims increased 7,600. 

Region V.—All three states in this 
region reported a decline in initial 
claims, and all but Ohio an increase 
in continued claims. Unemployment 
as reflected by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered workers was above 
the national average in Kentucky— 
9.4 percent—and Michigan—10.8 per- 
cent—while Ohio’s 5.6 percent was 
below that average. During the quar- 
ter ended March 31, benefits about 
equaled collections in Kentucky, but 
the other two States paid more than 
$2 in benefits for every dollar col- 
lected. Since July 1938, when Michi- 
gan first began paying benefits, that 
State has paid 57 cents out of every 
dollar collected, the highest propor- 
tion in the country. 

Michigan’s expenditures for bene- 
fits dropped $383,800 in March. In- 
itial claims dropper from 65,200 to 
49,100, but continued claims rose from 
454,000 to 475,200. Women filed 35 
percent of the initial claims and 28 
percent of the compensable claims. 
In Ohio, initial claims declined after 
arise in February. Continued claims, 
which had dropped 111,000 in Febru- 
ary, fell another 82,200. 

Region VI.—This was the only re- 
gion in which both types of claims 
declined in all States. As in Febru- 
ary, the ratio of claimants to covered 
workers in each State was below the 
national average. The region as a 
whole had the lowest proportion of 
interstate claims received as agent 
State. 

In Illinois, initial claims declined 
from 55,600 to 41,800. In Granite 
City, however, new claims reflecting 
the effects of labor disputes rose to 
almost three times the February 
number, and compensable claims in 
Peoria were half again as large. The 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries in the State declined from 110,- 
000 to 99,100. Exhaustions totaled 


21,900; nearly double the number in 
February. Although both types of 
claims declined in Indiana, South 
Bend reported increases in both be- 
cause of lay-offs from an automobile 
plant. ; 

Region VII.—All States except 
Georgia reported a decline in initial 
claims, but continued claims rose in 
all but Alabama and Florida. The 
ratio of unemployment, however, was 


below the national average in all but 
Alabama and Tennessee. 

The decline in continued claims in 
Alabama resulted from an adminis- 
trative change during the last week 
of the month from weekly to biweekly 
reporting of claimants to local offices. 
For every dollar collected during the 
quarter ended March 31, the State 
paid $4.83 in benefits. 

The drop of 3,700 in continued 


Table 6.—Unemployment as reflected by continued claims filed for unemployment in- 
surance in September 1945—March 1946* as percent of average monthly covered 


employment in 1945 
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1 Estimated number of continued claims in week 
in which the 8th of the month falls. 


2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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claims in: Florida was due to the 
smaller number of interstate claims 
received as agent State. In Georgia 
the rise in both types of claims was 
due to seasonal lay-offs in firms proc- 
essing and wholesaling pecans and 
peanuts in the Albany and Bain- 
bridge areas, and to new lay-offs by a 
firm manufacturing earth-moving 
equipment, which closed down for 
lack of steel. 

In South Carolina, initial claims de- 
clined, but continued claims rose as 
a result of a mass lay-off at a paper 
plant in Georgetown. Continued 
claims in Tennessee rose from 115,200 
to 129,700 as a result of labor disputes 
in textile and shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustries. The Tennessee law provides 
for benefit payments to claimants af- 
fected by a labor dispute after a dis- 
qualification period of 4 weeks. 

Region VIII.—Initial claims de- 
clined in all States, and continued 
claims rose in every State but Iowa. 

In Minnesota, initial claims leveled 
off after the heavy volume of claims 
received in February from persons in- 
volved in a labor dispute. The rise 
in continued claims would have been 
greater but for the fact that all the 
waiting-period and nearly three- 
fourths of the compensable claims 
were taken on a biweekly basis during 
March. Continued claims in Ne- 
braska increased for the fourth con- 
secutive month. Ninety-two percent 
of the initial and 98 percent of the 
continued claims in South Dakota 
were interstate claims received as 
agent State. 

Region 1X.—The ratio of claims to 
covered workers, above the national 
average in each of the four States in 
this region, was 11.7 percent in Arkan- 
sas and 11.1 percent in Oklahoma. 
Initial claims declined and continued 
claims rose in each State. 

Region X.—Louisiana and Texas re- 
ported declines in initial and contin- 
ued claims, while New Mexico re- 
ported increases. Louisiana’s decline 
in compensable claims was due to the 
exhaustion of benefit rights by many 
former ordnance workers. In Texas 
the drop in continued claims may be 
attributed to the seasonal return of 
many claimants to farming. Three 
out of four continued claims in New 
Mexico were interstate claims taken 
as agent State. Only 13.4 cents out 
of every dollar collected in New Mex- 


ico was paid in benefits, the second 
lowest ratio in the Nation. 

Region XI.—All States in this re- 
gion reported fewer initial claims and 
more continued claims. The ratio of 
unemployment in Montana and Utah 
was higher than the national average. 
Utah was the only State in the region 
which paid out more in benefits than 
was collected during the quarter end- 
ed March 30; in both Colorado and 
Wyoming, on the other hand, the 


ratio of benefits to collections was 28.5 
percent. 


Region XII.—Initial 


claims rose 


slightly in Arizona and Nevada but 
declined in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Continued claims, how- 


ever, increased in every State. 


The 


ratios of unemployment were con- 
siderably above the national average 
in California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton and below it in Arizona and Ne- 
vada. 


Table 7.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 


amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, February 1946 


[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1946] 






































Initial Continued r 
Social Security Board region Petco A Benefit 
and liable State aaa payments 
Total Women Total Women 
TOONS Spccccancodenssesen anal 63, 635 25, 775 651, 422 264, 505 | 2 404,540 |2$7, 507, 203 

Region I: 

Connecticut ---.....---. poreeeal 1, 705 638 17, 856 7, 164 13, 194 283, 537 
Maine.-.....-.... acai 235 79 1, 606 562 . 

Massachusetts..........------ 1,077 521 5, 650 2, 507 4,713 93, 520 
New Hampshire__.--....----- 119 44 517 159 410 5, 307 
Bhode Island.............-+ 711 220 6, 016 1, 544 4, 999 84, 676 
Ee 120 53 921 279 528 9, 813 

Region II-III: 

PO ee eee 339 101 2, 225 661 2, 112 36, 605 
New Jersey--- 2, 149 965 25, 779 11, 990 20, 930 443, 860 
New York 1, 806 974 25, 227 13, 779 29, 927 590, 129 
Pennsylvania 2, 626 845 17, 231 5, 9, 845 186, 374 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 432 192 2, 405 1, 192 1, 626 28, 681 
(Ul Ee 1, 603 620 36, 708 16, 547 30, 799 604, 077 
North Carolina - -- 622 363 4, 291 2, 584 2, 596 33, 582 
WES «on edbetondcccnce = 852 376 5, 587 2, 215 2, 739 37, 738 
A. eee 599 160 5, 829 1, 559 5, 382 90, 595 

Region V: 

EE « ccantaccsceuccnsase 390 127 5, 131 2, 316 2, 050 26, 910 
Rs cecccenctccconccnd= 3, 132 1, 181 51, 373 22, 144 47,750 949, 622 
ee oe 2, 713 906 31, 717 14, 939 23, 292 468, 188 

Region VI: 

Rican setilim nesicicaa Seats 3, 454 1, 532 30, 662 14, 248 22, 194 422, 762 
Na ng ccnbkescicccenaseniasasndudaeuaecsaenanie badnsedeilianacdilieed taeda ania 
0). Se 666 205 6, 403 1, 642 4, 537 87, 481 

Region VII: 

FS Eee a 1, 260 416 14, 486 3, 352 10, 870 204, 838 

EE hecdswennuncdecameten 1, 313 550 8, 326 3, 018 6, 594 94, 885 

Co eee 1, 041 530 7, 270 3, 521 4, 886 80, 376 

ee 442 195 2, 512 1, 016 1, 096 14, 789 

South Carolina. .-...........-. 238 128 1, 133 608 417 6, 827 

TONING... 2020002. 2- ccc 2, 817 660 27, 750 6, 138 28, 027 404, 928 
ion VIII: 

7 jogs netecdeeeoe saint 459 175 3, 656 1, 202 1, 959 33, 794 
Minnesota--.-..-.---- Se aeseaieeeneael 531 231 3, 906 1, 484 2, 686 46, 413 
ah tate niece aeieienee 488 240 2, 953 1, 451 1, 934 32, 105 
North Dakota-........-...... 60 21 321 93 213 3, 704 
RE BIOS b.0 cee ncnacees 7 41 253 141 83 1, 098 

ion IX: 

ay toe pb aakednenapicdnaeuees 637 223 3, 528 1, 316 1, 698 20, 631 
ee sameniekersbnars 2, 107 7 31, 124 13, 820 29, 510 459, 818 
, ESS 1, 548 749 16, 847 9, 205 9, 016 147, 476 
CR icincananhiccnncatees 1, 143 534 9, 575 4, 924 5, 672 96, 934 
egion X: 

ag pe Se aoe ee ee ee 1, 052 363 8, 636 2,979 4, 350 73, 062 
New Mexico------ wisenisie ane 200 82 899 27' 455 6, 107 
<a Ce eeC 1, 951 696 16, 548 5, 083 6, 176 101, 148 
egion XI: 

"ae........... ss assiindea spied 496 235 2, 073 973 827 11, 153 
PIRES, CRSP meee 22 256 76 688 106 688 11, 498 
(0 AE ee 168 60 1, 016 286 650 9, 033 
Title adideetninigienda mead 250 69 1, 190 352 886 20, 909 
WE scwdansennasadccnes 194 46 995 249 427 8, 188 

ion XII: 

ay iis mamenendinwmanpebate 520 195 3, 042 1, 251 1, 728 25, 218 
California... ----- A maeaacae 13, 344 6, 414 139, 116 56, 307 (2) 

Nevada--. 245 86 1, 334 491 1, 024 18, 728 
Oregon 1__ ES Lee Es Meer ee fe Tre Bee 
Washington... -..--.......... 4, 909 1, 854 54, 926 20, 726 50, 217 1, 044, 026 

Territories: 

“iseiee ee spit idiclaata ia aetna 486 19 4, 004 106 2, 696 42, 940 
a peered sniig no oecstenees 54 5 181 37 132 3, 120 











1 Excludes Indiana and Oregon; data not reported. 


2? Excludes California and Maine; data not available. 
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The rise in initial claims in Arizona 
was partly due to a labor dispute in 
@ copper firm in the Bisbee and 
Morenci areas. In California, initial 
claims declined for the second con- 
secutive month. Continued claims, 
however, rose slightly. Women filed 
more than 40 percent of the initial 
claims, and about 36 percent were 
filed by persons entering a second or 
subsequent spell of unemployment 
during their benefit years. 


Most of the 5,000 increase in con- 
tinued claims in Oregon was due to 
heavy seasonal unemployment early 
in the month. Since plans are under 
way for large-scale construction proj- 
ects and lumber mills are again oper- 
ating at near capacity, these claims 
are expected to decline. Men claim- 
ants outnumbered women 2 to 1, but 
the majority of job openings were for 
women, mostly stenographers. More 
than 60 percent of the men and 43 


percent of the women claimants were 
45 years old or older. 

Initial claims in Washington de- 
clined from 23,000 to 20,000 though 
the Tacoma and Anacortes areas re- 
ported increases. The rise in Tacoma 
was a result of shipbuilding cut-backs, 
while that in Anacortes resulted from 
log shortages caused by a labor dis- 
pute earlier in the season and heavy 
snows after the dispute was settled. 
The increase in continued claims was 


Table 8.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, January and February 1946 ' 





































































































January February 
| Continued claims Payments Continued claims Payments 
State 2 mace dl Weeks sa Weeks 
a | Because | compen- Avernge oa Because compen- A verege 
a | of illness sated wee . eo of illness satec weekly 
Total or disa- desmmbor of Amount ’ Total or disa- number of | A™ount 
| bility veterans 3 bility veterans 3 
; ee en 
oe sae 1,030, 171 |4, 594, 283 | 45, 257 4,178, 471 695, 493 |$83, 321, 897 908, 697 5, 853, 239 46, 146 5, 625, 377 1,071, 128 |$112, 194, 861 
Beebame.... 2 2..--=.- 15, 941 84, 791 523 78, 504 12, 863 1, 568, 809 14, 792 106, 008 824 95, 835 18, 949 1, 915, 067 
Alaska__-__- ee 266 846 0 807 135 15, 912 180 1,037 0 982 221 p 19,342 
Arizona_--_..- ef 3, 976 16, 511 321 14, 395 2, 656 286, 918 3, 726 20, 131 336 16, 761 3, 737 334, 283 
Arkansas____ = 11,708 | 94,290 1, 218 92, 317 9, 028 1, 843, 705 9, 735 100, 575 542 102, 138 13, 411 2, 040, 452 
California___- 64, 144 249, 968 2, 098 250, 606 44, 790 4, 991, 136 63, 299 325, 459 2, 348 324, 047 67, 550 6, 456, 668 
eee 6,923 | 19,442 173 13, 118 2, 202 260, 568 7, 661 28, 041 170 28, 380 4, 805 565, 080 
Connecticut. .__- 2 18,049 | 70,382 992 55, 203 9, 004 1, 101, 760 15, 326 87, 200 993 69, 227 11, 780 1, 380, 499 
Delaware 2,204} 9,602 5 9, 634 1, 735 191, 750 1, 924 19, 713 33 12, 737 2, 696 253, 947 
District of Columbia-- 5,453 | 16, 216 406 11, 410 1, 849 226, 369 5, 103 19, 923 136 14, 911 2, 633 297, 068 
. | eae 9, 758 35, 505 324 36, 770 6, 110 734, 172 9, 969 47, 868 436 46, 575 9, 912 931, 091 
0) a ee 17, 296 83, 155 635 80, 342 11, 116 1, 604, 379 13, 831 106, 658 7 105, 047 14, 318 2, 097, 671 
Hawaii 54 119 0 93 16 1, 848 135 213 0 192 33 4 
Idaho__- 2, 786 8, 793 42 7, 418 883 147, 388 2, 468 12, 846 63 10, 219 1, 356 F 203, 241 
Tilinois 57, 944 199, 810 1, 326 169, 833 19, 929 3, 378, 323 53, 014 264, 562 1, 027 242, 764 39, 703 4, 812, 504 
Indiana 35,250 | 117, 203 860 104, 382 18,556 | 2,080, 081 28, 898 186, 223 505 155, 009 30, 002 3, 087, 504 
5 ee ar SE 14, 312 51, 124 29 46, 500 7, 810 967, 143 11, 591 76, 350 406 77, 151 11, 272 1, 536, 070 
| ee ae 11, 103 42, 419 425 42, 510 7, 555 846, 217 10, 020 59, 602 485 58, 042 12, 596 1, 154, 600 
OO 16, 750 61, 603 391 52, 133 6, 609 1, 040, 875 21,018 87, 369 305 81, 173 &, 691 1, 620, $66 
Louisiana_.---_..-.-_- 13, 424 | 52, 243 30 33, 405 4, 278 667, 712 13, 212 78, 351 15 49, 855 9, 704 994, 630 
NR ci icbseenke 5, 968 | 25, 288 343 23, 596 4, 270 470, 417 5, 252 34, 160 251 33, 057 6, 930 > 658, 546 
Maryland.._.....-.--- 13, 369 54, 240 61 54, 240 9, 766 1, 082, 239 12, 427 80, 493 199 80, 493 18, 057 1, 605, 951 
Massachusetts --___--- 49, 463 198, 767 1, 225 186, 132 34, 772 3, 705, 393 40, 966 268, 072 1, 268 253, 401 53, 880 5, 051, 248 
Michigan _-__--_- e 53, 844 340, 279 1, 999 331, 557 52, 974 6, 617, 584 49, 425 384, 950 2, 847 394, 985 84, 340 7, 881, 302 
Minnesota ---. join 21, 796 81, 889 364 112, 449 13, 539 | 2,235,077 18, 417 84, 873 286 151, 344 22, 698 3, 011, 548 
Mississippi --- _- oa 8, 409 39, 184 554 29, 761 5, 741 594, 179 6, 929 47, 593 569 36, 470 7, 480 727, 697 
Missouri ---._--- on 34, 024 139, 243 644 124, 186 12, 693 2, 478, 161 25, 961 190, 178 653 181, 140 20, 651 3, 612, 008 
Montana. ------ — 3, 946 32, 372 549 16, 428 3, 132 327, 696 3, 647 24, 042 235 22, 620 4, 873 451, 296 
Nebraska. - -_- cm 2, 885 10, 139 109 8, 054 1, 484 160, 086 3, 373 15, 141 4151 15, 802 3, 098 314, 115 
prevads.......25.... c 600 1, 555 19 2,113 429 42, 100 656 2, 520 22 3, 071 656 61, 028 
New Hampshire. - __-- 4, 196 14, 393 207 12, 333 2, 224 245, 666 3, 393 17, 864 211 15, 873 3, 076 316, 209 
New Jersey. -.-......-- 41,442 192, 840 2, 256 173, 508 25, 939 3, 467, 894 38, 645 260, 019 1, 750 246, 103 40, 355 4, 916, 042 
New Mexico_- ae 3, 340 11, 946 116 11, 104 1, 854 221, 872 3, 475 19, 807 92 17, 126 3, 682 341, 953 
New York.-.....- -| 148, 854 549, 780 7, 834 547, 394 103, 565 | 10,911, 969 128, 236 707, 683 7, 579 684, 090 144, 506 13, 647, 976 
North Carolina_-___.-- 14, 335 56, 671 1, 540 44, 107 8,118 882, 887 14, 134 78, 752 1, 636 67, 966 13, 655 1, 354, 997 
North Dakota---_...-- 2, 430 | 7, 505 37 6, 129 1,013 121, 732 2, 256 12, 917 92 11, 555 2, 252 229, 570 
Ohi 37, 829 200, 487 1, 907 108, 859 16, 699 2, 167, 486 39, 784 265, 146 1, 486 176, 611 23,917 3, 519, 548 
13, 760 47, 390 186 39, 164 4, 474 781, 867 11, 911 69, 315 311 63, 211 10, 612 1, 261, 283 
10, 962 43, 186 54 36, 523 5, 763 726, 350 9, 387 49, 517 137 51, 891 10, 468 1, 032, 329 
106, 917 567, 953 7, 432 515, 746 98, 632 | 10, 308, 865 79, 569 707, 359 6, 558 714, 413 146, 824 14, 279, 306 
4, 950 64, 123 1, 389 69, 248 15, 358 1, 384, 348 5, 058 69, 885 1, 364 72, 711 17, 397 1, 453, 464 
Rhode Island___.....- 5, 314 16, 143 146 16, 100 2, 939 321, 096 4, 725 26, 142 192 26, 107 5, 407 520, 744 
South Carolina. ___._- 8, 826 42, 877 1, 285 42, 499 7, 875 847, 778 7, 608 54, 496 1, 282 42, 800 9, 385 854, 329 
South Dakota____._.-- 1,770 | 5,773 4 5, 240 811 104, 319 1, 760 9, 089 8 6,195 1, 326 123, 247 
‘Tennessee. ...-......- 20,184 | 118,000 563 72, 378 9, 378 1, 445, 237 16, 350 123, 948 682 166, 217 30, 568 3, 318, 464 
eee 33, 946 213, 664 2, 701 200, 247 39, 628 4, 000, 549 28, 459 231, 675 4, 253 225, 117 51, 452 4, 4°6, 464 
SS ee 5, 105 14, 148 12, 966 2, 223 257, 538 4, 351 24, 310 23 21, 442 4, 345 426, 211 
oS ee 1,905 | 8, 414 146 7, 948 1, 463 157, 538 1, 549 9, 922 122 9, 412 2.012 186, 500 
Wwareginia... ...52.:....- 10,038 | 49,989 550 48, 905 6, 789 974, 884 10, 526 65, 403 1, 373 58, 020 10, 597 1, 156, 145 
Washington_-........- 12, 041 43, 660 84 42, 852 7, 232 849, 601 10, 855 57, 160 106 50, 911 10, 560 1, 010, 256 
West Virginia._......- 20, 539 117, 625 7 108, 054 14, 364 2, 158, 750 15, 752 136, 093 532 144, 159 22, 587 2, 880, 296 
Wisconsin ............. 18,915 | 68, 454 417 64, 641 12, 959 1, 283, 434 16, 994 92, 821 509 | 86, 791 19, 635 1, 726, 472 
WiyOMING. ..5.55.2...- 928 2, 194 27 1, 630 268 32, 240 965 | 3, 765 43 3, 228 478 63, 876 























_ 1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
2 Includes Puerto Rico. 


’ Represents average weekly number of veterans paid readjustment allowances 
during weeks ended in month. 


4 Break-down estimated by Veterans Administration, Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service. 

Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance Division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, by unemployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico. 
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widespread; only the Bellington area, 
where logging operations had been 
resumed, reported fewer claims. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


An average weekly number of more 
than a million unemployed veterans 
of World War II received unemploy- 
ment allowances in February. A total 
of $112.2 million was paid in compen- 
sation for 5.6 million weeks of un- 
employment; for January, the com- 
parable figures were $83.3 million and 
4.2 million weeks of unemployment. 

Initial claims for readjustment al- 
lowances dropped to 909,000, or 12 
percent less than in January. With 
the peak of the demobilization pro- 
gram past, and with settlements 
reached in many labor disputes, this 
decline may mark the reversal of the 
upward trend of the past 9 months. 
Eleven States reported increases in 
initial claims, but the increases were 
slight, except in Kentucky. The 
cumulative number of new claims re- 
ceived since the beginning of the pro- 
gram in September 1944 reached 3.2 
million by the end of February, or 
about 30 percent of the number of 
separations from the armed forces 
over the same period. 

Continued claims advanced to 5.9 
million in February—27.4 percent 
more than the January total. Dela- 
ware’s continued claims were double 
the January number, and 10 other 
States reported half again as many. 
In some industrial States, veterans’ 
claims constituted more than one- 
fifth of all continued claims filed for 
readjustment allowances and for un- 
employment compensation under 
State systems; in New York they were 
more than two-fifths; and in Penn- 
sylvania more than a half. 


Time Lapse in Benefit Pay- 
ments, 1945 

During 1945, and especially in the 
last 6 months, when unprecedented 
claims loads fell upon most States, the 
time elapsing between the end of the 
claimant’s compensable benefit week 
and the date his check was issued in- 
creased in most States for both intra- 
state and interstate payments. This 
delay was due to a variety of factors, 
differing from State to State, that 
were brought about by the ending of 
the war. Many of these factors were 
beyond the control of the agencies, 


and the delay cannot be interpreted in 
all cases as reflecting on the efficiency 
of State operations. Perhaps the 
most important factor was the sudden 
increase in claims loads after VJ-day, 
which found most States with small 


staffs and inadequate tabulating 
equipment. Many agencies had great 
difficulty in obtaining adequately 
trained personnel, and it was often 
difficult to find even untrained help. 
Machines broke down frequently, and 


Table 9.—Number of first and second and subsequent intrastate benefit payments for 
total unemployment, and percent of payments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks 


or more,' by State and quarter, 1945 





| January-March 


April-June 





First payments 


Second and subse- 


Second and subse- 











































































































quent payments First payments quent payments 
pwd pee ny | basen s : Percent “- Percent s Percent “ 
and Btate | payments payments payments payments 
} made— made— made— made— 
| Num- | ) Nun-| ) | Num- Num- 
ber | ber | , | ber ber 
rep.| IN6 lw In 6 7 In 6 rs In 6 
| bdo | weeks | Ley weeks Ly weeks bir weeks 
b ecoae or a2 or Sa or ce or 
| weeks more weeks) ‘inne weeks te weeks unions 
Baie ne, ——|— So 
| | 
Totel....... 122, 885| 73.1) 6. 3)977, 371 88.0 2. 7)190, 772 78.5 3. 2/989, 751 90. 8 2.2 
} } } | 
2, so 83.4 4.7| 14,850) 92.5 4, a 4,871} 89.4 3.1] 12,489) 89.8 6.1 
1, 087 82.1 1. 2} 12, 458 93. 5) -4) 2,327 88.7 . 5} 10, 739 95.1 5 
4, = 92.8 ie = = bap ae 7, 872 93.8 1.3 * — F- 1.0 
164| 93.3 , 09 5.5 ia 462} 90.9 .9} 1,962 . 6 sa 
1,519} 95.8 . 5] 11,232) 97. 1 6} 3, 952| 95. 3 - 4! 16,176} 98.1 4 
ay 85. 9 1.3} 1,027 95. 7 lj 140 97.1 0 725) 94. 6 as 
308} 97.8] -6} 1,473 98. 8 . 2] 523 7.9 -2| 2,133) 98.4 my 
7, 241| 52. 1) 10.0} 47, 588 77.4 6. 7| 7, 762 43.6 6. 2| 44, 522 82.1 6.9 
14,706} 85.8 4. 1/159, 955} 91.5 2.1) 41,756) 95.3 1,0|141, 993} 94.4 2.0 
7, 668 61.0} 33.0) 43,289) 86.5 10. 6] 6,916; 91.6 1. 2} 23,834; 93.8 2.1 
719} 95.1 .6| 5,921| 98.6 2} 252} «92.1; 2.8] 2,659] 97.0 7 
799} 96.7 -4| 6,590) 95.8 .6} 2,553) 93.6 -1} 8,922) 92.7 -3 
| A ees 1, 124| 83.9 2.0} 7,181} 88.0 2.8} 1,163} 81.0 1.9} 9,480) 91.6 1.2 
_, = es 359 87.5 2.5) 3,460 88.8 3.9) 1,155 88.1 5.4) 4,449 95, 2 2.0 
m./ ze re 517 74.7 5.0) 5,646) 88.5 2.7 756 73.0 8.1} 3,949) 88.6 4.1 
egion V: 
i ° See 1, 441 78.8 5.5) 12,434) 85.2 3.7| 1,664 79. 9 4.9) 11,135, 84.0 4.3 
eee 16,911} 36.1) 12.1/148,009) 72.2 4.6) 31,274} 31.0 7.6|213, 901) 82.8 3.4 
her mee ae 2,115 es 8.8} 13, 735 81.8 3.6) 2,457 76.8 5.9} 10, 534 85.3 5.2 
Region VI: 
_ eee 9,875} 79.8 3.4] 83,745) 89.2 1.5] 24,801} 86.4 1.4} 88,852} 91.8 1.0 
| Bee 2, 705 84.5 1. 5| 13, 748 96. 7 .7| 6,747 71.6 11. 5} 16, 447 96. 0 1.2 
21, 383) 84. 9| 3.0) 7,786 94. 6 1.3) 2931 83.8 4.7) 4,105 90.7 4.2 
1, 147 86. 5} 2. 5| 12,834) 97.0 1.2} 1,263) 89.9 1.3} 12,418) 97.6 -6 
3, 953 33.6 1.2} 8,792 84. 5 1.8} 2,212 90. 1 1. 6} 18, 910 95. 4 -9 
2, 27 82.6 1.4) 13,506) 95.7 8 897) 74.9 2.9} 10,678} 91.2 of 
363} 94.0 .8) 2,577) 97.4 “a 418} 94.6 -7| 3,161 97.9 7 
745, 90.5 2.0} 6,352) 96.3 an 436} 86.2 3.7} 5,091 95. 8) 1.1 
3, 770 73.9 3.7| 31, 961 90. 8 1.1) 1,570) 65.9 14.8} 14,361} 81.0 5.3 
1 86.7 1.5) 5,453) 94.6 1.0 792) 89.2 2.9) 5,682) 95.0 1.8 
1,174; 85.4 2.6] 9,796} 94.2 .6 519} 86.3 4.0) 5,672) 95.1 1.6 
150} 88.7 0 732} 94.1 5 115} 89.6 1.7 = Pee + 
J 38} 97.4 0 215; 98.6 0 3} 100.0 0 9 e 
R .. r 62) 85.5 1.6 458} 98.2 0 65} 95.4 0 343) 99.4 0 
egion IX: 
Ark 348] 88.0 1.4) 2,727) 93.1 4 347} 87.8 2.6} 2,151 92. 2 1.4 
c 414 76. 6 2.7| 4,069 81.0 1.4 624 85. 4 2.9} 3,093 78. 2 1.7 
1, 560 61.2 6.3} 10, 795 87.2 2.1) 1,750 77.8 5.9) 7,945 89.9 me 
309} 81.0 2.9) 2,636) 90.4 1.7 633} 90.9 9} 2,101 88.1 1.0 
779| 91.6 1.5} 6,870) 95.4 .8| 1,373) 95.6 .9| 8,784) 97.4 of 
28; 49.9 17.9 186; 85.4 2:3 19 73.6 5.3 185} 93.5 1.6 
1,375 78. 2 4.7) 5,203) 92.3 1.3} 1,471 82.8 2.9) 4,985) 90.4 1.0 
84 91.6 2.4 745 7.9 1.3 233} 97.9 0 1,379} 90.1 5.1 
143 86.7 1.4) 1,081 89.9 2.4 144 93.7 1.4) 1,680 93. 2 % : 
233; 98.3 4) 1,947) 99.5 2 137} 99.3 0 1,375} 98. * 
Utah__- 298; 87.5 7 2 561 96. 3 -4 7 86.3 0 1, 326 97.9 2 
Ree xii sac 12} 58.3) 25.0 76} 81.6 2.6 6 50.0) 33.3 52} 75.0 7.7 
egion XIT: 
Ariz 87.3 2.8 993} 98.1 3 221 96. 8 5 971 98. 6 ae 
= 89.7 1, 2|196, 604 92.3 1. 4| 22, 868 94. 2 1. 1|206, 678 pa 5 3 
Jev.... 91.6 0 431 98. 6 0 47 97.9 0 369 k 
Oreg...- 89.5 2.8} 3,192) 91.4 3.7 887; 83.4 2.9) 4,383 91.1 2.5 
™ Wash 93. 0 -5| 9,004 94.6 -6} 1,270] 87.2 1.3} 8,733} 92.7 5 
erritories: 
ME iictenisniaes | 154) 85.1 0 822 88.9 0 27 70. 4 0 366 94. 2 0 
Hawaii--_-_-.-- 31} 100.0) 0 31 96. " 0 4 75. 0) 0 ll 72.7 0 
' 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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qualified repairmen were not always 
readily available. 
The practice of taking claims on a 


biweekly basis reduces the over-all 
work load in the local offices but auto- 
matically adds 7 days to the time 


Table 9.—Number of first and second and subsequent intrastate benefit payments for 
total unemployment, and percent of payments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks or 
more,' by State and quarter, 1945—Continued 














































































































July-September October-December 
. Second and subse- Second and subse- 
First payments quent payments First payments quent payments 
ys one ema Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
and State payments payments payments payments 
made— made— made— made— 
Num- T Num- Num- 
ber lawitn.|In6| P| with. | In6| Per | vitn| In 6 nay with-| In 6 
in 2 — in 2 — in 2 sey in 2 — 
weeks more weeks more weeks more weeks more 
| 
motel. 2 921, 145} 72.6; 1.8 3,219,160) 86. 3 2..0)31,082,045) 56.1 8. 4)312,578,936) 76.4 2.2 
ed ee om 
70.9} 1.0) 74,537) 89.7 1.8 33, 649) 34.7 7.8 471, 423} 40.8 1.8 
80.7 1.7) 17,354) 94.1 .8 5, 522) 82.4 1.9 43,577) 94.4 ys 
95.9 - 5] 118,009} 97.9) 5 34, 292) 88.8 2.0} 447,507) 97.6 4 
95. 5 2 3, 588 95. 0} 2 977; 90.4 4 8,709) 94.8 3 
94.3 -1} 51,780} 98. 2) 2 () SSS eee 3) eS AMES | 
92. 9) 2.3 2, An 96. *| -6 963) 88.0 2.0 12, 281} 98.0 6 
| 
1 94.1 5 6,679; 90.9) .6 2,727) 92.8 .8 26, 136) 98.6 ot 
N. } 38.7) 2.7] 185, 337] 71.8) 2.6) 123,255) 34.6 9.4} 1,254,300) 81.5 1.8 
N. 82.0 1.1] 521,228) 92.3) 1.0) 138,677] 72.2 4.3} 1,880,997) 88.9 of 
erates 75, 921) 90. 4; - 8} 189, 852) Tt -5) 109,478) 76.6 5.3} 1,005,617) 92.4 1.4 
egion IV: | | 
Oh ee 343) 88.1) 2.3 2, 382) 92. 6) Li 409} 46.0) 9.5 3,977; 81.8 1.4 
| | 23,271; 96.2) (4) 59,411} 95.8) 2 22,855} 96.2 4 273,791) 94.1 4 
_, bg 0 CRE 7, 759} 70. 2| -5} 19, 045) 94, 3) 9 5,948) 67.5 6.1 71,872) 87.5 2.3 
, eee 3, 283} 96.7 -2] 10,381 97, 4, 2 6,681} 84.7 .3 49,753} 88.9 ok 
mL = ns , 550) 89.0 1.5) 14,334 93.7 1.8 7, 768) 74.3 5.0 81,035) 92.6 1.3 
egion 
Ky OF MEL 7, 547 69.8 1.4) 27,428 86.9) 2.3 9,201} 63.1 7.0 115,615) 84.1 2.0 
Mich Bobet anee 122, 031 26. 6 6.8] 747, 636 74.6 5.3) 107,457) 43.7| 17.4] 2,035,242) 73.8 4.2 
oes Vi eas 32, 820 60. 6 -9| 80, 402 91.6 -7| =91,971] 17,5) 11.8) 857,691) 74.5 a7 
egion VI: 
_ SSSeeee 89, 221 59. 2 1.1} 302, 748 7 8) -9| 77,776) 41.4) 10.0) 1,128,136) 54.9 1.9 
Ind eS ea 16, 988 56.0 1.0) 71,811 91.2 4 45,702) (4) 32.7 517, 221 5.7) 10.3 
Babee Some 210,877; 90.5 -6] 26, 483 94.6 -8) 211,725) 71.3 4.8 147, 359} 91.0 ae 
egion ; 
| a 14, 041 94.7 -2} 48,609} 98.7 -2} 28,724) 88.4 1.0 250, 784) 97.4 4 
| ee 5, 753 85.3 1.2} 25, 108 92.3 1.1 8, 736} 69.9 3.4 74, 367| 77.6 2.8 
Ga Oe ie sae 9,342) 91.1 2.1) 22,458 92.3 2.9) 15,771) 81.1 2.4 175, 459) 95.4 5 
| eae 2,204) 97.2 -5) 8,918} 97.8 4 2, 294) 92.3 1.2 24, 200} 97.4 .4 
SS aa 693 90. 0 2.0 5, 102 5.5 ot 1,516) 80.9) 2.9 11, 529} 92.2) 1.2 
ncten git: aasa? BO 81.4 2.0} 27,771 89.3 2.6 14,182) 44.7 8.2 118,347} 46.2) 4.0 
egion “ 
91.8 -9} 19,645) 95.5 -6 6,197; 73.0) 11.8 86.352} 89.7 2.5 
95.3 .3] 14,293) 97.0 -4 11,055) 87.7 2.1 91, 558} 93.9 -8 
94.3 9] 2,421] 91.3) 2.3 1,985} 82.8] 2.2} 17,584! 92.6) .8 
80.0 0 75} 94.6) 0 86} 93.0 3.5 220} 92.7 4.5 
93. 2 1.7 we 97.8) 0O 142) 86.7 2.8 830} 96.7 1.1 
68. 8 9} 8,141] 87.5 5 7,781] 79.1) 1.5 57, 253] 87.1 <a 
95. 2 4) 19, 769 93.4 -4| 13,079) 82.1 4.4 138, 537) 87.6 1.8 
82.3} 1.5] 65,970) 91.2 -9| 34,197] 70.8] 8.1] 408,649} 85.9] 2.0 
89.0 Bi «22, ” 93.5 5 9,902) 41.5 3.2 129, 439) 43.4 1 | 
96. 7 .3 27, 969| 97.1 5 15, 273} 51.9 1.8 127, 557 63, 2) 8 
92.6 3.7 160} 95.6 0 72| 79.1 4.2 333} 84. 4 , 
90. 5) 2.5} 11,219) 91.4 1.6 17, 878) 73.2 7.9) 70, 136; 85.0) 2.3 
| 
+. Ys 402} 90.8) 1.7 1, 621 | 72.4) 15.8 1,000} 88.7 1.6 6, 732} 96. 0) .6 
CO ae 252 99.2} 0 1,887; 97.5 at 381) 86.5 3 982} 92.4 Sy 
Mont......._. 141] 96.5) 1,218] 97.81 0 854] 94.8) 1.3] 3, 634 97.1] /3 
LC 382} 89.0 .3] $1,189) 96.4 sz 2,054) 92.3 a 8,458] 97.7] (4) 
oe ae 4 75.0} 0 35 85.7 5.7 26| 80.9 3.8) 113) 90.3 1.8 
egion : 
Ariz et eee 2, 692 98. 4/ oi 8,054 99. 2 + 2,324) 90.7) (4) 23,906} 95.6 2 
Calit en 3 89,244 97.9} .6] 320,618) 96.6] 1.2) (8) |__|. "aad eam? are ae 
fees ge 112) 98.2) 0 408} 99.6) 0 97.4, .7 1,918] 98.7 2 
i ae 3, 563] 95. 4} 4) 8,526) 96.6 .4) 18,510] 74.2} 1.2| 99,699] 94.2} .5 
.. oe Sees K "7 96. 4 1} 12,424 97.0 2 35, 448) 86. ° 1.3) 217,609) 94. | 6 
erritories: 
Alaska_......- 5 60.0 0 91; 94.5) 0 217; 90.3) O | 469| 88.3] 4 
Hawaii---__-- 5 60.0 0 12} 83.3] 0 24 91.6 0 | 43} 95 4 0 
| | | 














1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the 
end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
The benefit period for total unemployment is 1 
week in all States except Texas, where it is 2 
weeks. 

2 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for 
a benefit year, figure represents number of first pay- 


ments in connection with each spell of unemploy- 
ment. 

3 Excludes California and Rhode Island; data not 
reported. 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Represents actual figures for July and August and 
estimated figure for September. 


lapse. Five States—Connecticut, Tli- 
nois, Michigan, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa—took claims on a _ biweekly 
basis during the October-December 
quarter. 

Other factors contributing to the 
delay in issuing payments include the 
liberal policy of some States in ante- 
dating claims for good cause and the 
time consumed in appeals processes, 
which, for cases decided in favor of 
the claimant, places many payments 
in the 6-weeks-or-more group, More- 
over, the mailing time between local 
and central offices takes longer in 
some States than in others. 

Some States postpone the initial 
determination until the claimant has 
served his waiting period, thus elim- 
inating unnecessary determinations 
for claimants who were reemployed 
within a week after filing their initial 
claim but thereby adding the length 
of the waiting period to the time 
lapse. 

Nineteen States issue checks on a 
calendar-week basis. Under this 
plan, claimants must certify as to the 
calendar week of unemployment on 
scheduled days of the following week. 
This procedure was adopted to avoid 
a heavy concentration of claims-filing 
on the first day or two in the week. 
Since time lapse is computed from the 
end of the compensable week, the 
length of time required for benefit 
payment is automatically extended 
by the number of days between the 
end of the compensable week and the 
claimant’s reporting date. In States 
making payments on an individual- 
week basis, time lapse would tend to 
be lower, since the claimant usually 
certifies to each compensable week of 
unemployment on the day after his 
week has ended. 

Care should be taken in making a 
State-by-State comparison solely on 
the basis of the data in the tables. 
Many of the percentages shown are 
based on. relatively few payments and 
are therefore not valid indicators. 
Administrative and statutory provi- 
sions which affect the time lapse 
should also be considered. 


Intrastate First Payments 


During 1945, approximately 2.3 mil- 
lion intrastate first payments were 
made, more than five times the num- 
ber in 1944. The volume during the 
first 6 months was somewhat higher 
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than in the corresponding months in 
1944, but the bulk of the year’s rise 
came in July-December. . In that same 
period, substantial decreases occurred 
in the promptness with which benefit 
payments were made. 














Percent of first 
payments 
Number | made— 
Quarter SS 
payments | | 
| Within] 16 
2 weeks! , 
jor more 
January-March --..-.- 122, 885 73.1 6.3 
a 190, 773 78.5 3.2 
July-September. ----.- 921, 145 72.6 1.8 
SE To 1, 082, 045 56. 1 8.4 








During the first quarter, 73 percent 
of the 122,900 first payments were 
made within 2 weeks, as compared 
with 79 percent of the 93,800 payments 
in the preceding quarter. During 
April-June the proportion of first pay- 
ments made within 2 weeks increased 
even though the total volume was 
somewhat greater. Among the States 
issuing relatively more checks within 
a 2-week period were Florida, Illinois, 
Missouri, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, 
most of which also reported a greater 
volume of first payments. The pro- 
portion of payments made after 6 
weeks was about half that in the first 
quarter. 

During the third quarter, which in- 
cluded VJ-day, the volume increased 
nearly five times, and in consequence 
the proportion of the first payments 
made within 2 weeks dropped consid- 
erably. Twenty-six States evidenced 
increased promptness in making first 
payments, and six of them—Alabama, 
California, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin—each re- 
ported more than 10,000 payments. 
Twenty-nine States made 90 percent 
or more of their first payments within 
2 weeks; Idaho led with 99 percent. 
At the other end of the scale, 11 States 
made less than the national average 
of 73 percent. 

During the October-December 
quarter, 56 percent of first payments 
were made within 2 weeks, an all- 
time low for this type of payment. 
The volume of payments, however, 
passed the million mark, approaching 
the all-time high of 1.6 million estab- 
lished in the second quarter of 1940. 
Eight States—Alaska, Arkansas, Ha- 

694465—46——4 











waii, Maine, Michigan, North Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming—were able to 
issue relatively more first benefit 
checks within 2 weeks than in July— 
September. In all but 1 of the 8, the 
number also increased. In 7 States, 


on the other hand, smaller propor- 
tions of first payments were issued 
within 2 weeks, even though each had 
made fewer payments. Connecticut, 
for example, issued 35 percent of its 
33,600 first payments within 2 weeks, 


Table 10.—Number of first and second and subsequent interstate benefit payments for all 
types of unemployment, and percent of payments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks 


or more,' by State and quarter, 1945 





| April-June 





















































January-March 
, 7 Second and subse- _ as Second and subse- 
First payments quent payments | First payments quent payments 
Social Security . 
B aa Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
oard region t : 
and State payments payments payments payments 
made— made— made— made— 
Num- |— | — | Num- Num- 
T | wen.| Ino | PF 1 | me} OF lL | me | ber I 
With- * 5 rey} In6 
ih | weeks) [Ei weeks| | WR] weaks| | NI] weeks 
vaaire | = 0 ‘ 0 or 
— more me more weeks more weeks more 
Tees 7,174 48.3 | 15.6 |60,882| 61.5 | 9.1 | 7,655) 53.8] 10.0 |46,197 | 64.0 10. 5 
50.8 | 11.8] 2,806} 79.7 5.6 366 | 57.6 | 10.9 | 1,527] 71.8 12.8 
59.5 8.1 460 | 79.8 5.4 83 | 54.2 9.6 337 | 57.8 11.3 
62.2} 11.4] 1,687 | 80.7 5.6 141} 58.1} 12.1 880 | 81.9 4.2 
95. 2 0 414 | 97.1 0 53 | 94.3 0 252 | 97.2 0 
70.6 6.1] 1.369] 85.9 2.0 211 | 82.4 1.4] 1,059 | 91.4 5 
50.0 0 104 | 68.3 4.8 88.9 0 36 | 97.2 0 
Region II-III: 
™ pe 34} 94.1 0 285 | 96.7 .4 58 | 84.5 1.7 351} 93.4 2.6 
| 2 ae 400 | 27.0] 38.5 | 2,804] 43.0] 24.7 276 | 22.1] 37.6 | 2,252] 54.6 22. 5 
: & eee 865 48.8 9.9 |10, 064 52.4 8.5 | 1, 182 42.5 4.7 | 6,097 58. 2 11.1 
te ae: 254 |. 44.5 17.7] 2,104] 72.2 7.6 156} 71.8] 11.5] 1,113} 72.6 11.1 
Region IV 
Be, CPrcncaownae 71| 81.7 2.8 881 | 93.3 3 31} 83.8 3.2 530 | 92.1 1.3 
aes 217 | 72.4 7.4] 1,602] 68.4 9.7 351 | 82.6 2.6 | 1,040] 66.3 13.8 
,  <(: ee 52 71.1 5.8 481 85.0 2.9 71 78.9 5.6 533 90.8 1.5 
) aaa 118 71.2 4.2] 1,032 90.7 1.9 78 73.1 12.8 407 81.5 8.1 
. > 41| 39.1] 26.8 408 | 70.9} 13.7 32} 34.4] 37.5 137 | 62.0 21.2 
Region V: 
[a 76 | 44.7) 15.8 807 | 73.4 4.6 50 | 32.0} 20.0 46. 57.2 8.8 
| eee 267 4.1] 31.1] 2,561] 29.2] 14.7 356 | 11.0] 24.4] 2,420] 26.6 14.0 
ee chuivmaine 160 | 59.4] 10.0) 1,372) 81.4 4.2 66 | 68.2 9.1 791) 84.1 4.8 
Region VI 
__ eee 480 5.7 | 22.7) 4,775) 50.6] 13.4 805 | 46.1] 10.2] 3,645| 58.2 9.4 
ar 467 75.4 3.4 | 2,078 81.9 1.7 970 53.6 5.8 | 3, 521 82.2 2.3 
Wikicnncessanl 98SEC Gh UJ 235 | 82.5 4.7 233 | 66.7 3.0 212| 86.8 4.2 
Region VII: 
74] 71.6 2.7 565 | 90.7 1.6 123 | 79.7 2.4} 1,131 | 94.3 a 
12 75.6 7.3 920 | 87.5 3.3 153 | 86.3 1.3 898 | 88.6 3.5 
66 | 66.6 9.1 668 | 82.5 4.9 54) 72.1 9.3 543 | 86.1 4.1 
49 | 83.7 0 394 | 92.6 8 31} 77.3 6.5 329 | 92.4 0 
15 | 80.0 0 145 | 93.1 0 17 | 70.6 0 123 | 89.4 0 
217 | 60.8 5.1} 2,105} 82.5 1.6 7 57.7 | 15.4 | 1,036} 79.2 5.1 
27} 55.6!] 148 177 | 80.8 3.4 12| 50.0) 16.7 89 | 69.7 6.7 
16] 18.8] 25.0 154 | 73.5 23 20} 45.0] 20.0 175 | 71.4 6.9 
24| 70.8 4.2 185 | 79.4 2.2 7) 85.7 0 62 | 85.5 1.6 
2 } 100.0 0 42 95. 2 2.4 2 50.0 50.0 14 71.4 14.3 
8 | 75.0] 12.5 48 | 81.2 6.3 5| 60.0] 20.0 30 | 83.3 0 
46 78.3 6.5 363 | 80.5 7.7 35 | 71.4 0 17 86.1 0 
7 64.0} 12.0 772 | 72.0 4.0 77| 649] 10.4 416 | 61.5 9.1 
180 | 68.3 6.7 | 1,534} 83.4 2.1 158 | 68.3 7.0 | 1,184] 82.8 3.0 
50 | 22.0 | 12.0 438 | 59.5 6.4 57 | 52.7] 10.5 371 | 74.1 7.0 
81.5 aT 724} 91.0 et 108 | 89.8 3.7 816 | 91.2 2.5 
| 50.0} 20.0 75 | 69.3 5.3 10} 60.0] 10.0 42| 76.2 0 
25.4 | 32.1 376 | 65.7] 10.4 101} 28.7] 17.8 347 | 69.7 5.2 
61.9 0 26 | 84.6 0 28) 71.4 0 121] 73.5 Be 
64. 4 0 281} 54.1 1.1 3] 33.4] 33.1 62] 71.0 3.2 
66.7 0 57] 68.4] 17.5 3 | 109.0 0 24) 91.7 0 
56.0 2.0 431 | 85.7 9 22) 77.3 0 310 | 81.6 .6 
40.0 30.0 22 31.8 18. 2 5 0 40.0 25 24.0 8.0 
80.8 0 198 | 85.3 1.0 25 | 80.0 0 160 | 83.1 .6 
22.6) 31.2] 9,292] 284) 18.3 531 | 30.0] 24.3 | 6,242) 22.1 29.0 
83.3 0 218 | 92.2 0 6| 83.3 0 195 | 91.8 1.5 
66. 4 9.9 73.8 6.4 151 | 78.9 3.3 843 | 85.6 3.2 
54.6 5.8 | 1,612} 78.1 2.2 431 | 69.6 5.6 | 2,668 |} 80.4 2.1 
Alaska_......-. 31 | 32.3 0 212 | 48.1 0 24) 16.7 8.3 154 | 30.5 -6 
Hawaii----.-..- 2 0 50.0 19 6&3} 21.1 0 0 0 3 0 0 
































e See footnotes at end of table. 
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as compared with 71 percent of the 
39,800 first payments in the preceding 
quarter. Only 11 States issued as 


much as 90 percent of their first ben- 
efit checks within 2 weeks in the 
fourth quarter, in contrast to 29 in 


Table 10.—Number of first and second and subsequent interstate benefit payments for all 
types of unemployment, and percent of payments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks 
or more, by State and quarter, 1945—Continued 





























































































































July-September October-December 
: <— Second and subse- " Second and sub- 
First payments quent payments First payments sequent payments 
— Security Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
oard region ayments ss ts ayments aces 
and Bate payments paymen paymen payments 
made— made— made— made— 
— Num- — Num- 
er ie In6 ber a In6 er In6 ber Le In6 
7 weeks pb weeks bei weeks by hay weeks 
soe te) ot or if or mt or 
weeks mor? weeks mars weeks more weeks more 
| 
26, 546 64. i 6. 7|107, 805) 62.4 7. 2|376, 909 28.7 21. 7/3629, 402] 38. 4 15.1 
1, 896 75.9 2.1) 4,816 85.9) 2.4) 1,553 38.8 iL@ 37, i 62. 5 5.0 
74 46. 0) 16. 2! 453 60.9 11.5 255 32. 5 16.1 1, 743} = 47. 5} 7.9 
644 75. 8} 2.3} 2,122 87.8 1.8 935) 50. 1 12.6) 10,788} 82. 0} 1.8 
95 86. 3 0 | 351 95. 5 0 185 83.8 1.6 1,843} 95.9 3 
794 82.2 1.1) 3, 213) 90.7 ii ee ae See Set RRR” Ss Sas 
43 69. ‘ 11 6 136, 82.3 5.9 110 72.7 15.5 76 89. 6 2.4 
245) 91. 0} 1.6} 1,004 94.1 1.4 417 86.3 2.9 4,428) 92.5 of 
475) 13.5) 22.5) 2,475) 25.8) 17.4) 4,615) 18.8] 21.5) 35,619) 44.4) 11.4 
2, 292! 54.8 5.7) 13,234) 66.8 1.2) 4,853 32.3 8.8 7, 739 39. 3) 3.6 
st 63. ‘| 4.8) 2,457 63. 6 6.5) 1,959 45.4 12.8) 15, 462 64.7 3.3 
41) 80.4 0 252} 86.9 2.0 222} 29.2 12.6 1,316) 65.1 3.6 
3,005 92.9) 1.3] 8,702) 84.4] 3.5} 5,766) 87.7} 2.0) 65,343) 8241 24 
832) 98. 4! .4| 3,027 92. 8} .4 806 56. 4 7.9) 13, 767 90. 1 1.3 
266 75. 9} 3. 8 772 87.9 2.3 714 65.8 4.8 3, 974 76.1 1.9 
152 75. ‘| 8. 6} 479) 75.0 A: 596 17. 6) 17.3 4, 441 32. 5 5.9 
156 30. 2 5. i 746 42.1 4.6 541 5.9 21.8 4, 121 3. 2 7.5 
964 1. 3| 69.4) 6, 784 5.9 39.0) 7,180 an 67.1) 56, 669) 1.0 57.2 
405 72. 8} 4.0) 1, TT 79.3 3.2) 4,240 7.4 18.3) 29, 772) 8.0) 8.5 
1,525) 53. 7| 6. 4 8, 453 59. 9) 5.5) 3,398 9.0 22.9) 33, 520) 9.8 8.9 
1, 083 23. 5} 11.1) 7,172 38. 1 7. 5| 5, 932) 0 82.9) 41, 893} 0 86. 5 
2186 7. ‘| 5.9 494 §2.1 5.7| 2898) 29. 4 19. 4 7, 699 57. 2 6.5 
470| 94. 3} -6| 2,098) 93.4 -9| 1,810) 32.6 5.4) 13, 539 35. 5 2.8 
460 71. 1) 2.8} 1,897 71. 0) 3.2} 1,678 49. 2 5.5] 11, 254 68. 0 5.6 
203 75. 5) 3.4 831 80. 3) 5.7) 1,330 25. 6 10. 5 9, 399 37.0 4.5 
151 89. 5 2.6 629 93.7 ye 374 87.8 2.4 2, 860 93.1 1.2 
28 74.9 3. 6| 148 88. 5 2.0 109 50. 4 13.8 624 72.8 4.3 
806 75.9 2.6) 1,901 73.1 5.8) 3,292) 33.0 7.7| 18,361 28. 2 8.0 
54 46. 3) 11.1 175) 52.5 4.6 391 19.7 17.4 2, 635 26.8 6.0 
53 60. 3} 5.7 205) 74.1) . 4.9 337 38. 3 16.3 2, 507 70. 4 3.8 
90 83. 3} 5.6 142 81.8 7.0 389 65.1 5.4 2, 756 81.4 se | 
e 3 66. 7 0 13] 100.0 0 25) 64.0 16.0 83 70.0 10.8 
S. Der... 8 50. 0 12.5 42 85. 7) 0 5 60. 0 20.0 79 69. 6 0 
Region IX: | 
| SRS 128 57. 1) 3.1 301 85. 3) Ph 475 49. 5 3.8 1, 985 51.5 2.2 
Kans-.. 2, 081 89.8 -9} 2,916 84.9 3.9) 4, 239 26. 0 9.8) 30,776 5.4 8.1 
Mo. 4926] 67.4) 2.7, 4,171] 76.8) 23! 2617) 431] 18.5] 22990, 632} 5.1 
Oxm.......<.- 325 43. 0) 3.4 943 64.1 2.5 876 15.5 11.9 7, 518 26. 6 3. 2 
Region X: | | 
eS 372 84.1 2.2} 1,524 88. 6 2.6) 1,181 51.4 5.0 9, 610 58. 5 j Pg 
Sf ae 28 85. 8} 0 128 93.7 0 69 43. 5 2.9 492 77.5 .6 
"eee 180} 42.2 18. 3} 554 60. 3) 9.4) 1,388 8.1 21.3 3, 847 32.3 8.8 
Region XI: | 
LS =a 48 7 . 9) 0 200 78. 5 0 191 65. 5 1.0 904 76. 7 1.0 
Idaho-._....-- 6 66. 6} 0 16 68. 7 0 61 60. 6 0 183 75.9 0 
eee 20} 100. 0) 0 44 97.7 0 92} 91.3 1.1 398 93. 2 5 
Jtah eae | 65 67. 7 0 266) 88.7, 4 162) 72.3 4.9 1, 116 84. 6) A 
|, 10 60. 0} 0 32 65. 6 0 74 63. 5 6.8 334 69. 1 8.4 
Region XII: 
eae 228 62. 2) . 5} 712 79.9 1.8 519 31.8 8.7 3, 511 42.4 2.9 
SR 1, 574 23. 1) 14. 6} 11, 948 25. 9 te te x A ee Sees ya oo eae 
Nay 2.2 2: 43} 86.0/ O | 183] 96.8) 0 137} 84.7| 1.5] 1,072} 87.3) «5 
aaa 568) 81. 0} 2. 3} 2,192) 86.5 1.3) 2, 590 47.9) 3.0} 16, 145 57. 5) 1.9 
_ Se 1,581) 58. 2) 1.6) 4,830 67. 4 1.3) 6,813 10.7 6.0) 44,040 9. 7) 3.1 
Territories: | 
laska. eee 56 53. 6 3.6 207 50. 2 0 493; 42.6 1.8 2, 254 54.0 1.6 
Hawaii____.. 1] 0 0 | 41 250] 0 in’ -@ | “ats 69} 87} 10.1 
































1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the 
end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
The benefit period for total unemployment is 1 week 
in all States except Texas, where it is 2 weeks. 

2 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for 
a benefit year, figure represents number of first pay- 


ments in connection with each spell of unemploy- 


ment. 

3 Excludes California and Rhode Island; data not 
reported. 

4 Represents actual figures for July and August 
and estimated figure for September. 


the third quarter; on the other hand, 
19 States, accounting for more than 
three-fifths of all first payments, is- 
sued less than 75 percent within 2 
weeks. Eight percent of all first pay- 
ments were made after 6 weeks. In 
5 States the proportion was more 
than 10 percent, with a range from 
10 percent in Illinois to 33 percent in 
Indiana. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent 
Payments 


The number of intrastate second 
and subsequent payments made dur- 
ing 1945 totaled 17.8 million, or nearly 
six times the number in 1944. More 
than two-thirds of them were con- 
centrated in the fourth quarter. 














Percent of second 
and subsequent 
Number of payments made— 
ve second and|__ 
Quarter subsequent 

payments | within In6 
saalke| Weeks 
2w eek or more 
January-March. ....-- 977, 371 88.0 a7 
April-June. ..........-. 989, 751 90.8 2.2 
July-September - -..._- 3, 219, 160 86.8 2.0 
October-December - - -- | 12, 578, 936 76.4 2.2 





During January—March, 27 States 
made more than 90 percent of these 
payments within 2 weeks, among 
them all States in Regions I, VIII, 
and XII. In the second quarter, 39 
States made 90 percent or a higher 
proportion of these payments within 
2 weeks even though their volume of 
payments was larger. Michigan’s 
record was outstanding; 83 percent of 
the 213,900 second and subsequent 
payments in the second quarter were 
issued within 2 weeks, as compared 
with 72 percent of the 148,000 pay- 
ments in the first quarter. 

Even though the third-quarter sec- 
ond and subsequent payments were 
more than three times the number in 
the preceding quarter, the proportion 
made within 2 weeks dropped only 
from 91 to 87 percent. Forty-five 
States bettered the national average, 
and only four—Colorado, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New Jersey—made 
less than 80 percent within 2 weeks. 
Seven States made all these payments 
in less than 6 weeks. 

In the fourth quarter, the 76 per- 
cent issued within 2 weeks was the 
lowest proportion on record for this 
type of payment. The volume, how- 
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ever, was the highest for any quar- 
ter since the beginning of the 
program. Twenty-seven States made 
more than 90 percent of their pay- 
ments within 2 weeks, including all 
States in Regions XI and XII. De- 
spite the tremendous increase in vol- 
ume over the preceding quarter, nine 
States increased their promptness for 
second and subsequent payments. 
Among these were Georgia, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, and Utah, where the 
number of payments increased more 
than six times. 

In Connecticut the proportion of 
second and subsequent payments 
made within 2 weeks dropped from 90 
percent in the third quarter to 41 per- 
cent in the fourth quarter; in Illinois, 
from 79 to 55 percent; in Indiana, 
from 91 to 6 percent; in Louis- 
iana, from 97 to 63 percent; in Okla- 
homa, from 94 to 43 percent; and in 
Tennessee, from 89 to 46 percent. 
Twenty-five States issued less than 1 
percent of their payments in 6 weeks 
or more. This proportion, however, 
was 4 percent or more in Indiana, 
North Dakota, Michigan, and Ten- 
nessee. 


Interstate First Payments 
The volume of interstate first pay- 
ments made during the first 6 months 


of 1945 was small, averaging 7,400 for 
the 2 quarters. 





Percent of first 


payments 
Number made— 
Quarter A0gr7°#°_i—C" 
payments |within| In 6 


weeks 
weeks [or more 


| 





January-March. -..... 7,174 48.3 15.6 
April-June. -........... 7, 655 53.8 10.0 
July-September ---.--- 26, 546 64.9 6.7 
October-December --.- 76, 909 28.7 21.7 











Only California, Indiana, and New 
York made as many as 1,000 pay- 
ments in either quarter. Most States 
made less than 500. 

Twelve States—Alaska, California, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming— 
reported less than the national aver- 
age of payments made within 2 weeks 
in both quarters; on the other hand, 
6 States—Arizona, Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Louisiana, Nevada, 
and New Hampshire—paid more than 
80 percent. 


The rate of interstate first pay- 
ments improved during the third 
quarter. Five States, including Mary- 
land, which reported the largest num- 
ber of payments, issued more than 90 
percent within 2 weeks. In the fourth 
quarter, however, the promptness 
with which payments were made de- 
clined sharply, while the volume of 
payments increased nearly three 
times. Only 29 percent of the first 
payments were made within 2 weeks 
as compared with 65 percent in July— 
September, though five States—New 
Jersey, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wyoming—increased their pro- 
portions. 

More than 80 percent of interstate 
first payments were made within 2 
weeks in six States, including Mary- 
land, which was fourth in the number 
of payments. Less than one-tenth of 
these payments were made within 2 
weeks in seven States, including all 
States in Region V. Indiana and Ha- 
waii made no payments of this type 
within 2 weeks. The percent of pay- 
ments made in 6 weeks or more was 
more than three times that in the 
third quarter. 


Interstate Second and Subsequent 
Payments 


During the first 2 quarters of 1945, 
seven States issued 90 percent or more 
of their interstate second and subse- 
quent payments within a 2-week pe- 
riod. In eight other States, this pro- 
portion was under the national aver- 
age. The latter group included many 
industrial States with large volumes 
of payments. 

During July-September, payments 
of this type more than doubled the 
number in the second quarter, and the 
proportion issued within 2 weeks was 
slightly lower. 






































Percent of second 
Number and subsequent 
| of second |P@Y ments made— 
Quarter | and subse- 
|quent pay-| With- In6 
| ments in2 | weeks 
| weeks | or more 
| 
a | 
January-March -.--.--| 60, 882 | 61.5 9.1 
April-June--.........--| 46,197 | 64.0 10.5 
July-September - ._--.- | 107,805 | 62. 4 7.2 
38. 4 | 15.1 


October-December - - - - 629, 402 








Only 10 States, most of which made 
less than 1,000 payments of this type, 
issued 90 percent or more within 
2 weeks. At the other extreme were 


four States — California, Hawaii, 
Michigan, and New Jersey—which is- 
sued less than 30 percent within 2 
weeks. 

In the fourth quarter, only 38 per- 
cent of the payments were made with- 
in 2 weeks, probably because the vol- 
ume was nearly six times that of the 
third quarter. A few States, however, 
increased the proportion. New Jer- 
sey, for example, in which the number 
rose from 2,500 in the third quarter to 
35,600, and Pennsylvania, where pay- 
ments went from 2,500 to 15,500, both 
increased the proportion of payments 
issued within 2 weeks. Delaware, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and Vermont issued 
90 percent within 2 weeks, while eight 
States, on the other hand—Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas~Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Washington— 
made less than 10 percent. Many of 
these eight, however, were among the 
States with the largest increase in vol- 
ume of payments. The proportion of 
payments made within 2 weeks 
dropped in Illinois from 60 percent in 
the third quarter to 10 percent in the 
fourth quarter; in Kansas, from 85 to 
5 percent; in Ohio, from 79 to 8 per- 
cent; and in Washington, from 67 to 
10 percent. 

Indiana and Michigan made 86 and 
57 percent, respectively, of their sec- 
ond and subsequent interstate pay- 
ments in 6 weeks or more. 


Nonfarm Placements 


More nonfarm placements were 
made in March—421,000—than in any 
month since November 1945. All but 
4 States shared in the increase from 
February, which ranged from 0.5 per- 
cent in Illinois to 73 percent in Idaho. 
The largest decrease occurred in 
Maine, with a 26-percent drop. 

Although placements of women in- 
creased 10 percent, they were a 
slightly smaller proportion of all 
placements than in the preceding 
month. Seven States reported fewer 
placements of women, the decreases 
ranging from 41 percent in Maine to 
5 percent in Illinois and North Da- 
kota. Women were placed in more 
than half the new jobs in the District 
of Columbia and in more than one- 
fourth of the jobs in 25 other States; 
in February about half the jobs in 
New York and Delaware and more 
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than one-fourth of those in 27 other 
States went to women. 

Veterans’ placements increased by 
26 percent to 162,000, or almost two- 
fifths of all nonfarm placements as 
against about one-third in February. 
They constituted more than half of 
the placements of men in all but 6 
States, as compared with all but 11 
States in February. Although Maine 
and New Hampshire reported de- 
creases, veterans’ placements were 
still more than half of the placements 
of all men in these States. 

Decreases in placements in mining 


Table 11.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
March 1946 























and coal-products industries reflected 
the unrest in the coal industry. The 
18-percent decrease in placements in 


special government projects was prob- 
ably due to a shortage of funds just 
before the end of the fiscal year. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Force in 
Ten Metropolitan Areas 


More than a third of the benefici- 
aries for whom monthly benefits were 
in force at the end of June 1945 lived 
in the 10 largest metropolitan areas.1 
These areas, which had an estimated 
26 percent of the country’s civilian 
population on March 1, 1943, ac- 





counted for 36 percent of all benefits 
in force (1.3 million) and 39 percent 
of the total monthly amount ($23.6 
million) at the end of June 1945. 
Except for Boston and Detroit, all 
areas had about the same ratio of 
beneficiaries to population; Boston’s 
was considerably higher and Detroit’s 
lower. Detroit, on the other hand, 
had the highest average benefits in 
force for nearly all types of benefits, 























U. 8. Employment Serv- | mota) dibs Veter- 1Definition and estimated population while St. Louis had the lowest aver- 
ice region and State | os | ans! taken from Bureau of the Census release, t. : ene t ave ’ 

| Series P-3, No. 40, January 7, 1944. The age for all but primary and parent’s 
SS Sa ees |420, 542 |132,091 | 162,381 areas are defined as follows: (table 2). Primary benefits varied 

Sisto ¥: | New York and Northeastern New Jer- most among the areas, ranging from 
Connecticut__......__-- 7,127 | 2, 741 2, 392 sey: Bronx, Kings, Nassau, New York, 26.82 i roi ¥ j = 
| | Sa 2, 352 | 609 1,004 Queens, Richmond, Rockland, and West- $ in Detroit to $23 35 in Los An 
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ain . Sees 839 200 464 ~ Passaic, and Union Counties, New St. Louis, the average for each type 
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y K 59,451 | ¢ of benefi 

Region Le scocnnnenccn} 50,50 | a) ao Chicago: Cook, Du Page, and Lake . t was greatel in each of the 
Delaware...__.__._..--- 742 | — 248 229 Counties, Illinois; Lake County, Indiana. Metropolitan areas than in the coun- 
ss nes --=-=--2-=- oo | eae eo Los Angeles: Los Angeles and Orange try as a whole. 
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District of Columbia...) 3,375 | 5 . 5 adelphia: aware, ontgomery, rti : Sscad 
wy 4 oo) | oe | 3$i2 and Philadelphia Counties, Pennsylvania; portion of primary beneRciaries than 
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ae Virginia SE AS 3,107} 1,005] 1,142 Counties, New Jersey. cent). The variation among the 
egion V: | Boston: Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, Ply- f j 

on ¥: e12| 938) 1,184 , , , areas—from 49 percent in San Fran- 
SOE ------------n= hd 501 mouth, and Suffolk Counties, Massachu- ; . , 

Michigan eens EE. - ad = 6 — ro cisco to 30 percent in Detroit (table 
ee henenen 21,530 | 6, 445 » 27 setts. i apie: ‘ 
—,* 14.4001 2.9001 7,007 Detroit: Macomb, Oakland, and Wayne 3)—iS due principally to the differ- 
(eae 8. 155 | 2'622| 3.033 Counties, Michigan. ence in age composition of the popu- 
ee 8, 100 | 2,412] 4,087 PS gage oe navn lation. Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

: ey eee : a estmorelan ounties ; 
ae 13,656 | 2,792 4, 630 , ’ 
——_ Keen Bada vrs 11’ 852 | 4, 436 4, 862 Pennsylvania. and Boston, according to census data, 
i See 9, 268 | 2, 057 3, 813 San Francisco and Oakland: Alameda, have the greatest relative number of 
eery, w-2-=---- 7026) ost} «17835 ~« Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San persons aged 65 or over, and these 
Tennessee..........| 7,690| 2210| 2979 — and Solano Counties, California. three areas had the highest propor- 

Region VIII: i t. Louis: St. Louis City, St. Charles and . 4 ee 
ea See gees o ey : ne 8, aod St. Louis Counties, Missouri; Madison and tion of primary beneficiaries. De- 
Nebraska..-....------| 3,063] "510| 1,424 St. Clair Counties, Illinois. troit and Cleveland, with the smallest 
North Dakota._...----- 1, 126 163 5 Cleveland: Cuyahoga County, Ohio. relative number of aged persons, had 

——- Peencieipeeart 1, 103 | 208 613 
egion ; | 
een 6,759 | 2,144 2, 136 
<r 5 459 | 1315 | 2,347 Table 1.—Number of — veri force as of June 30, 1945, for residents of the ten 

NEE Se Sega c coca , 33¢ ‘ 5 argest metropolitan areas, type of benefit 

pp Oklahoma.-------2---- 8,542 | 2006] 3,564 78 , by type of benef 
egion X: | 
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Region XI: ad be 
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aaa | *o10| 166 | "aat  GNew Jersey.-...-..------------ 156,784 | 67,882 | 2, 110 | 36,049 | 12,326 | 18, 697 1. 
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— XII: = 0 983 | 1.355 en a ea 41, 481 19, 656 | 5, 595 9, 339 2, 478 4, 237 176 
ATSOOA .-...-.-+--~---- | a 1190 | 14°700 ie a 40,485 | 16,441 | 5,301 10, 098 3, 866 4, 565 214 
California --..--------- $6, 563 | 11,190) 14,7 Lo ee eee 51,695 | 22,717 | 7,191] 11,686 4, 674 5, 219 208 
“spares | 2071 it 2 naeens 25,071 | _ 7,503| 2419| 9,413 1,596 | 4, 028 112 
eee | 7,073 1, 377 oe OOS ee 30,797 | “11,912| 3,586 9, 252 1, 897 4, 005 145 
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Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 


Service. 1 See text footnote 1, 
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Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force as of June 30, 1945, for residents 
of the ten largest metropolitan areas, by type of benefit 

















Metropolitan area ! Primary Wife’s Child’s | Widow’s pin nelly Parent’s 
United States_............-- $23. 80 $12. 62 | $12. 40 | $20. 15 | $19. 81 | $13. 07 
New York and Northeastern 
New Jersey. 24. 89 13. 16 13. 82 20. 87 21. 52 14. 35 
CRN iia ccnmnanaadan 26. 34 13.99 14. 22 21.61 22. 15 14. 41 
Los Angeles_.........- 23. 35 13. 00 13. 53 20. 30 21. 07 14. 32 
Philadelphia_. 24. 82 13. 22 13. 64 20. 37 21.11 13. 45 
as 25. 09 13. 67 13. 65 21. 25 21.01 13. 76 
) | are 26. 82 14. 22 14. 72 21.71 22. 41 16. 42 
. AES, 25. 83 13. 74 13. 62 21. 08 20. 94 13. 34 
San Francisco and Oakland__-.- 25. 89 13. 79 14. 24 21.72 21.39 14.17 
ee es a hii cee cadlns 24. 46 12. 98 13. 04 20. 07 20. 76 13. 53 
CN aie each cancekace 26. 31 14.17 14.17 21, 32 21.90 13. 34 























1 See text footnote 1. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of the number of monthly benefits in force as of June 30, 
1945, for residents of the ten largest metropolitan areas, by type of benefit 



































Metropolitan area ! Total | Primary| Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s W idow’s Parent’s 
current 
United States..............<- 100.0 40.4 12.0 29. 4 | 6.5 | 11.3 | 0.4 
New York and Northeastern 
| 4 ee 100.0 43.2 13.5 23.0 7.9 11.9 5 
RE eT 100.0 40. 2 12.3 27.4 | 7.2 12.4 -5 
Oe Saas 100.0 47.4 13.5 22.5 6.0 10.2 -4 
(Sears 100.0 40.7 13.1 24.9 9.5 11.3 5 
oston LAD PCeineawosan ceadabeben 100.0 44.0 13.9 22. 6 9.0 10.1 3 
|. ES Rebs 100.0 30.0 9.6 37.5 6.4 16. 1 .4 
(Ea eee 100.0 38.7 11.6 30.0 6.2 13.0 5 
San Francisco and Oakland-_---.- 100.0 49.0 12.5 21.8 6.2 10. 2 . 
2 <a 100.0 42.9 13.9 24.0 8.3 10.3 6 
| ar ee 100.0 38.3 12.3 27.3 8.6 13.0 5 





1 See text footnote 1. 


the lowest proportion of primary 
beneficiaries. 


Current Operations 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, March 1946 


Monthly benefits totaling $29.8 mil- 
lion were in force at the end of March 
for almost 1.6 million beneficiaries 
(table 4). The number and amount 
of benefits in force increased 2.7 per- 
cent and 3.1 percent, respectively, 
during the month. 

More than 53,400 awards were proc- 
essed in March, an increase of 13 per- 
cent over February and the highest 
monthly total to date. While for pri- 
mary, wife’s, and widow’s benefits the 
number of awards was greater than 
in any previous month, awards of wid- 
ow’s current and child’s benefits were 
considerably less than during the 
early months of 1945, when the num- 
ber was augmented by claims arising 
from war deaths. 

At the end of March, 88.7. percent 
of the total number of benefits in force 
were in current-payment status, the 
highest proportion since June 1942. 
For each type of benefit the propor- 
tion in deferred or conditional-pay- 
ment status decreased slightly during 
March. At the end of the month, 23 


Table 4.—Monthly benefits in force‘ in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of 
benefit, March 1946 


(Current month’s data corrected to Apr. 17, 1946] 





Status of benefit and action 











In force as of Feb. 28, 1946 
Current-payment status. .....-- 
Deferred-payment status__....-- 
Conditional-payment status. _- 

See 
EES re 


Actions during March 1946: 
Benefits awarded ___-.........-- 
Entitlements terminated 3 
Net adjustments ¢ 


In force as of Mar. 31, 1946 
Current-payment status__.._._- 
Deferred-payment status_....... 
Conditional-payment status -_- 

So ncdidhimotepabialce 
2 aes 


Payments certified in March §___- 






























































, i | 
Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s |Widow’s current} Parent’s 
} | 

Num Num Num Num Num- Num- \Num- 

— Amount |~ ber | mount | “ber | Amount | ber Amount ber | Amount | ber Amount | ber | *mount 
| 
Bae i} 
|1, 540, 820/$28, 928, 848) 648, 840/$15, 768, 178/192, 142/$2, 467, 984/431, 474/$5, 372, 407) 100, 202}$2, 023, 249) 161, 700/$3, 212, 645) 6, 462: $84, 385 
1, 362, 473] 25, 374, 276|558, 757| 13, 599, 651/171, 057) 2, 203, 744/404, 092 531} 1, 989, 941|123, 670) 2, 457, 260) 6,366] 83, 161 
5, 068 94,784) 2, 666 59, 729) 481 5,993} 1,007 5 3, 129 756 13, 686) 8 75 
173, 279] 3, 459, 788) 87,417] 2, 108,798) 20, 604 258, 247| 26, 375 52 30, 179) 37,274) 741, 699) 88 1,149 
137, 120} 2, 666, 696) 71,358] 1,652,407) 15, 694 189, 570} 21, 557 259, 685} 934 18, 320) 27, 501 545, 722} 76 992 
36, 159 793, 092) 16, 059 456, 391; 4,910 68,677) 4,818 60, 031) 587 11,859} 9,773 195, 977) 12 157 
53, 445) 1,083,329) 26, 539 676, 686) 8, 635 114, 552) 10, 653 138, 551| 3, 236) 64, 874) 4,244 86,815) 138 1, 851 
11, 004 200, 503) 3, 533 86,048} 1,754 22,377) 3,150 41, 261) 334) 6,379) 2,190 43, 849) 43 589 
—136) 11, 018 —21 8, 501) 26 1, 535) 1 —125 572| —3| =a —12) 503| —1 —15 
1, 583, 125] 29, 822, 692/671, 825| 16, 367, 317/199, 049] 2, 561, 694| 438, 852| 5, 470, 269/103, 101| 2, 081, 666/163, 742) 3, 256, 114) 6,556) 85, 632 
1, 403, 698) 26, 232, 571/581, 084) 14, 171, 816,177, 795) 2, 293, 608/411, 429) 5, 138 0/101, 409) 2, 048, 077/125, 515) 2, 496, 347| 6, 466 84, 503 
5, 163 95, 850} 2, 701 60, 264) 465 5, 892] 1,098 1 7| 157| 3, 179] 734) 13, 181 8 77 
174, 264) 3,494,271) 88,040) 2,135, 237) 20,789) 262,194) 26,325 318, 792) 1, 535 30, 410} 37,493) 746, 586) 82 1, 052 
137,102} 2,676, 507) 71,274) 1,658, 870) 15, 723 191, 137} 21, 449 258, 069 936} 18, 342) 27,647; 549, 150 73 939 
37,162} 817,764] 16,766,  476,367| 5,066) 71,057) 4,876) 60,723) 599 12, 068| 9,846) 197, 436 "| 113 
| | | 

eseseuse- heen eevee icgias alla 2, 475, 221|.......| 5, 566, 323)......- 2, 180, 340)... 2, 734, 152 --=---| 91, 534 





1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 


2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 


otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


Benefit in 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202, 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

§ Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,261,778 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,400 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
before January 1940). 
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percent of the widow’s current benefits 
and 13 percent of the primary benefits 
in force were in conditional-payment 
status. 


Monthly benefit certifications to- 
taled $28.2 million, 4 percent more 
than in February. Certifications of 
lump-sum death payments amounted 
to $2.3 million, or 5 percent more. 


Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, Fourth Quarter, 1945 


In 1945, for the first time since 1938, 
the upward trend in total annual tax- 
able wages and average annual tax- 
able wages was reversed. Total taxable 
wages, estimated at £52.7 billion, de- 
clined 2.6 percent, and average tax- 
able wages, estimated at $1,373, were 


Table 5.—kstimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified 


period, 1937-451 


[Corrected to May 1, 1946] 



































Employers Werkers with Taxable wages ¢ 
r. : reporting taxable wages —— 
Year and quarter taxable wages ?] during period Total (in ee 
(in thousands) | (in thousands) millions) re pone oth 

i SO cd Coa Re at ES epee 2, 421 32, 904 $29, 615 $900 

2, 239 31, 822 26, 502 833 

2, 366 33, 751 29, 745 881 

2, 500 35, 393 32, 974 932 

2, 646 40, 976 41, 763 1,019 

2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 

2, 394 47,656 62, 423 1, 310 

2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 

2, 614 45, 696 62, 746 1, 373 

2 1, 880 25, 332 6, 580 260 

April-June____..-_- 1, 933 25, 423 6, 578 259 

July-September _._..- 1, 960 26, 252 6, 547 249 

October-December-_..-.-..-.------ 1,975 26, 759 6, 797 254 

ge. a 1, 967 25, 856 7, 281 282 

April-June_-__._.... 2, 034 27, 245 7,445 273 

July-September-_..-_- 2, 065 28, 022 7, 445 266 

October-December 2, 103 28, 851 7, 574 263 
1940 

January-March.................-.......- 2, 069 27, 314 8, 060 295 

April-June 2, 141 28, 345 8, 094 286 

Jaiy-Bantember._........................- 2, 167 29, 542 8, 222 278 

October-December.............-..------- 2,177 30, 280 8, 598 284 
941 

ee, 2, 188 30, 389 9, 501 313 

| ST 2, 249 32, 634 10, 285 315 

July-September.........................- 2, 284 34, 522 10, 824 314 

October-December_..._.....------------ 2, 267 34, 051 11, 153 328 

January-March 2, 204 33, 771 12, 112 359 

April-June_-___.._- 2, 183 35, 509 13, 163 371 

July-September 2, 119 36, 977 13, 786 373 

October-December.....................-. 2, 038 36, 656 13, 878 379 
1943 

er ree sn occ cenncecnnue 1,971 36, 537 15, 462 423 

April-June__-_-.-.-- OE eR eae 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 

Se eae 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 

October-December ...........-.....----.- 2,001 36, 016 14, 562 404 

January-March 8__......................- 2,010 36, 326 17, 362 478 

(SS SS ae 2, 048 36, 893 17, 284 468 

July-September §______--_---- ee 2, 038 37, 301 16, 243 435 

October-December §_.............------- 2, 039 35, 629 13, 537 380 

Jemuery—Morolr 4... 5... 0-2-2. ces-ek 2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 499 

ee 2, 148 36, 045 17, 377 482 

muy embers... 2, 215 35, 277 14, 957 424 

October-December §_____...--.---..----- 23 33, 527 12, 538 374 











1 Significant revisions have been made in both 
annual and quarterly estimates on the basis of new 
information. 

Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

3 Excludes estimated duplication arising from re- 
cording of wages of some workers under more than 1 
account. Quarterly estimates exclude workers 


whose earnings in covered employment were not 
reported in the quarter because of the $3,000 limita- 
tion on taxable wages. 

4 Includes nontaxable wages erroneously reported 
and wages not counted in determining insurance 
benefits. All wages over $3,000 a year paid to a work- 
er by a single employer are not taxable. Beginning 


with 1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a year received 
by any 1 worker are excluded in benefit computations 
5 Preliminary. 


1.4 percent less than in 1944. These 
decreases resulted from declining war 
production in the second half of the 
year, which brought reduced employ- 
ment and lower weekly earnings in 
many industries. Total taxable wages 
in the third quarter of 1945 were 7.9 
percent less, and in the fourth quar- 
ter 7.4 percent less, than in the cor- 
responding quarters of 1944, whereas 
average taxable wages declined only 
2.5 and 1.6 percent, respectively. 

The total number of persons en- 
gaged in covered employment at some 
time during 1945 also declined, but the 
relative decrease was smaller than in 
1944 because labor turn-over in- 
creased appreciably with the end of 
the war. Many workers withdrew 
from covered employment, but at the 
same time demobilized servicemen 
began to return to civilian employ- 
ment. Continuing the trend which 
began in the fourth quarter of 1943, 
covered employment in each quarter 
of 1945 was smaller than in the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year. The number of workers for 
whom taxable wages were reported 
in the fourth quarter of 1945 was 5.0 
percent less than in the preceding 
quarter. This decline not only fol- 
lows the seasonal pattern observed 
since 1941, which results from the 
operation of the $3,000 limitation on 
taxable wages, but also reflects re- 
duced employment in nonagricultural 
establishments. 

The upward trend in the estimated 
number of employers reporting tax- 
able wages, which began in 1944, con- 


_tinued in 1945 but at a much faster 


rate. The 2.6 million employers re- 
porting 1945 wages represented an 
increase of 6 percent over the number 
in 1944, as compared with a 1943-44 
increase of 3 percent. The number of 
employers reporting wages paid in 
the first, second, third, and fourth 
quarters of 1945 increased 3.3 percent, 
4.9 percent, 8.7 percent, and 4.1 per- 
cent, respectively, over the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1944. The num- 
ber reporting in each quarter of 1944 
exceeded the number in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1943 by only 2 
percent. The accelerated rate of in- 
crease is, of course, the result of the 
increase in new businesses and in re- 
organizations since the end of hos- 
tilities. 
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Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum 
Payments Awarded, January- 
March 1946 


During the first quarter of 1946, 
more than 147,000 monthly benefits 
were awarded (table 6), an increase 
of 10 percent over awards in the pre- 
ceding quarter and of 41 percent 
from those in the first quarter of 1945. 

Awards of primary and wife’s bene- 
fits outnumbered those in any previ- 
ous quarter. The number of these 
awards has increased greatly since 
the cessation of hostilities, as many 
older workers lost their employment 
and filed for benefits. Primary bene- 
fits awarded during the first quarter 
of 1946 were more than double the 
number awarded during the first 
quarter of 1945. 

For all types of survivor benefits 
except parent’s, the number of awards 
was somewhat larger than during the 
preceding quarter. Awards of sur- 
vivor benefits are generally more nu- 
merous at this time of year because 
of high mortality rates during the 
winter months. The number of 
widow’s current and child’s benefits 
awarded was considerably less than 
in the first and second quarters of 
1945, however, with the drop in claims 
arising from war deaths. 

Awards of lump-sum death pay- 
ments increased 13 percent over those 
in the preceding quarter but were less 
than in the first 2 quarters of 1945. 


Table 6.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments 


awarded, by type 


of benefit and by quarter, 1940-46 


[Corrected to Apr. 17, 1946] 



































Monthly benefits Lump- 
sum 
Year and quarter | | | wisew death 
Tp | : Teens 1496 r 7 Jidow’s ’ pay- 
| Total Primary | Wife’s | Child’s ” idow’s current Parent’s ments! 
1940 | 
, ee | 40, 780 28, 211 4, 366 5, 978 168 2, 057 0 y 4 
fee | 67,824 33, 955 8, 468 | 7, 408 885 6, 885 223 19, 074 
July-Sept_...........- | 76, 113 38, 245 11,981 | 17,220 1, 560 6, 782 325 23, 793 
Gee a dicdecdesses 70, 267 31, 924 9,740 | 18,776 1, 987 7, 536 304 25, 182 
1941 | 
Jem MOP noon 000-5 cc 74, 567 32, 802 9, 901 20, 597 2, 703 8, 227 337 , 633 
Apr.-June 16, 07: 28, 879 8, 962 18, 021 2,617 7, 278 317 28, 210 
July-Sept__.____- 27, 238 8, 898 18, 745 2, 786 7, 632 294 29, 610 
7 ea 25, 741 8, 452 18, 256 2,914 7, 365 324 , 850 
1942 
SO Sndcidanes 68, 181 27, 609 9, 161 19, 596 3, 505 8, 027 283 33, 410 
| ae 67, 679 26, 878 8, 649 19, 991 | 3, 690 8, 134 337 35, 428 
fere-Get. ...........- 62, 161 23, 826 8, 013 18,894 | 3,475 7, 624 329 32, 932 
ae 60, 095 21, 309 7, 427 18,903 | 4, 104 8, 035 317 33, 221 
1943 
Jan.-Moar............. 67, 750 23, 754 8,112 21, 503 4,975 9, 078 328 40, 525 
.) 2. =a 69, 757 23, 803 8, 372 22, 811 | 5, 051 9, 387 333 43, 108 
2. ae | 68, 501 21, 378 7, 896 20, 764 | 4, 695 8, 476 292 39, 485 
i. )  eaeeeee 61, 857 20, 135 7, 536 20, 541 | 4, 855 8, 479 311 39, 893 
1944 | | 
We ccencacus 75, 807 25, 474 9, 401 23, 978 6, 416 10, 225 313 47,342 
pe ae 79, 003 27, 907 10, 150 24, 442 6, 086 10, 067 351 48, 976 
July-Sept._........... | 78,976 27, 607 10, 066 24, 589 5, 804 10, 559 351 52, 444 
a ae | 85,163 29, 109 10, 732 26, 667 6, 453 11, 798 404 56, 415 
1945 
Jan.-Mar__._._. 104, 064 35, 613 12, 587 33, 025 7, 730 14, 689 420 65, 695 
Apr.-June___..._...- 117, 857 41, 116 14, 454 37, 208 7, 954 16, 614 511 69, 771 
July-Sept_.........- 106, 782 44, 493 14, 908 28, 058 6, 821 12, 096 406 54, 750 
Ocet.~De6. ........... 133, 766 63, 950 21, 131 29, 218 7, 337 11,711 419 56, 797 
1946 
Jamie... 0c<s 147, 236 72, 384 23,554 | 30,092 8, 805 12, 006 395 64, 182 


























1 Under 1939 amendments. 





(Continued from page 15) 
tives of the persons receiving services 
and representatives of the public also 
have an essential role in the admin- 
istration of a public program. 


Medical Care of Needy Persons 
Mr. Altmeyer also endorsed the 
proposals for special arrangements 
to provide medical care for needy 
persons through Federal participation 
in financing arrangements devised 


by State public assistance agencies. 

Sickness causes suffering and eco- 
nomic loss among all people, but it 
affects certain groups of people more 
than others. Among low-income fam- 
ilies and people on the assistance rolls, 
illness comes oftener and lasts longer, 
on the average, than among others. 
Medical care is especially important 
to these persons not only to prevent or 
cure sickness but also to reduce de- 
pendency. 


The three groups of needy persons 
covered by assistance programs under 
the Social Security Act are likely to 
have especially heavy medical needs 
since they are old or blind or are 
children in dependent families. 
Larger-than-average medical needs 
likewise exist among the group served 
by general assistance, which is 
financed wholly by the State or local- 
ity or both, without Federal financial 
participation. 
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Public Assistance 


Program Operations 

The number of recipients contin- 
ued upward during March, with the 
largest percentage increase again in 
general assistance. This rise, 3.2 per- 
cent, was less than half as large as in 
February, however. Additions of 10 
percent or more in general assistance 
case loads occurred in Nevada, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Utah. Except in Ohio, these increases 
followed small increases or, in some 
instances, decreases in February. 
National increases in case loads for 
the other programs—2.3 percent in 
aid to dependent chiidren, 0.4 percent 
in old-age assistance, and 0.5 percent 
in aid to the blind—were about those 
in the preceding month. The largest 
monthly rise in old-age assistance 
was 4 percent in Kansas. The num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children rose 4 percent or 
more in 5 States. In Maryland the 
number of children aided rose 15 per- 


the blind was 2.5 percent in Wash- 
ington. 

Average payments for the country 
as a whole rose a few cents per person 
aided. New funds made available by 
the Governor of Delaware partially 
restored the cut of the past 2 months 
in payments to dependent children. 


Economic Circumstances of 
Cases Opened for Assistance, 
October-December 1945 
During the latter part of 1945 the 
Social Security Board initiated a vol- 
untary State report to provide infor- 
mation on why individuals and fami- 
lies arein need. Especially in a period 
of rising case loads, information of 
this kind contributes to public under- 
standing of the reasons for the size of 
case loads and of expenditures for 
assistance. Because public assistance 
is primarily concerned with meeting 
the economic need of individuals, the 
report on reasons for opening cases is 


the economic situations of individuals 
and of families approved for assist- 
ance. By placing chief emphasis on 
loss of income or increased need, how- 
ever, the report necessarily gives only 
a partial picture of noneconomic rea- 
sons for opening cases, since such rea- 
sons are shown only in their relation 
to changes in economic circumstances. 
In the report on aid to dependent chil- 
dren, for example, the death, con- 
tinued absence, or incapacity of the 
parents of dependent children is re- 
corded only if such incapacity, death, 
or absence has produced tangible re- 
cent changes in the family’s income 
or resources. 


The first report covers the quarter 
ending December 31, 1945, and in- 
cludes cases accepted for the three 
special types of public assistance in 21 
States and those accepted for general 
assistance in 12 States. In some 
States the report was initiated after 
October 1 and therefore covers only 
part of the quarter. Information on 
economic changes is not given for the 
8 percent of the cases that were 


























































































cent. The largest increase in aid to designed to show recent changes in opened for general assistance to sup- 
Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1945-March 1946 ' 
Aid tn Gepentent Aid ao 
ildren : ren 
Ms Old-age = Aid to the | General Old-age Aid to | General 
Month Total assistance blind assistance Total assistance the blind {assistance 
| Families | Children Families | Children 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1945 7 
oS Sa eee | = | 2,048,740 | 256,065 | 646, 164 71, 603 —0.2 +0. +0.4 —0.3 —0.1 
_ ._ SS ees ae --| 2,044,062 | 256,034 | 646, 729 71, 446 —.2 (2) +.1 —.2 —2.5 
ee = | 2,040,661 | 255,983 | 646, 828 71, 254 —.2 Q) (3) -.3 —5.7 
. [eer = .-| 2,038,395 | 255,675 | 646, 808 71, 143 —.1 -.1 () —.2 —1.4 
_ =e eee eel | 2,034, 531 | 254,310 | 644,088 70, 935 —.2 —.5 —.4 —.3 —1.3 
_ “ae 2, 033,135 | 255,114 | 647, 187 70, 850 —.1 +.3 +.5 -.1 —.9 
September--_.........--- | semis | 2,034,541 | 258,589 | 657, 861 70, 654 +.1 +1.4 +1.6 —.3 +1.3 
. | Sa ei aS 2, 039, 661 | 263,003 | 669,317 70, 699 +.3 +1.7 +1.7 +.1 +3.2 
“EET ‘Eimeern | 2,047,405 | 268,213 | 683,899 70, 886 +.4 +2.0 +2.2 +.3 +1.3 
December... .._...... | 2,055,851 | 274,300 | 701, 803 71, 453 +.4 +2.3 +2.6 +.8 +5.5 
| 2,059,312 | 279,881 | 716,669 71, 654 +.2 +2.0 +2.1 +.3 +7.3 
2, 062,679 | 286,231 | 733, 632 72, 041 +.2 +2.3 +2.4 +.5 +6.6 
2,071,086 | 292,710 | 751, 760 72, 387 +.4 +2.3 +2.5 +.5 +3.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
$80, 357, 200 lgs8, 856, 126 $11, 903, 031 $2, 119, 043 | $7, 479, 000 +0.7 +0.3 +1.4 —0.1 +3.2 
| 80, 192,455 | 59, 062, 140 11, 987, 848 2,117,467 | 7,025, 000 —.2 +.4 +.7 -—.1 —6.1 
“| go, 890, 492 | 59, 825, 582 12, 037, 783 2,124,127 | 6, 903,000 +.9| +13 +.4 +.3 —1.7 
| 81,123,746 | 60, 047, 047 12, 133, 574 2, 147,125 | 6, 796, 000 +.3 +.4 +.8 +1.1 —1.6 
81, 399, 186 | 60, 536, 297 12, 091, 159 2, 153,730 | 6, 618, 000 +.3 +.8 —.3 +.3 —2.6 
82, 321, 517 | 60,943, 111 12, 260, 634 2, 278,772 | 6,839, 000 +1.1 +.7 +1.4 +5.8 +3.3 
| 83, 243, 795 | 61, 393, 799 12, 654, 076 2, 305, 920 | 6, 890, 000 +1.1 +.7 +3. 2 +1.2 +.7 
__| 85, 196, 850 | 62, 137, 738 13, 171, 371 2, 346,741 | 7, 541,000 +2.3 +1.2 +4.1 +1.8 +9.4 
| 86, 660, 758 | 62,828, 837 13, 772, 103 2, 364,818 | 7, 695, 000 +1.7 +1.1 +4.6 +.8 +2.0 
88, 428, 913 | 63, 361, 293 14, 278, 421 2, 395,199 | 8, 394,000 +2.0 +.8 +3.7 +1.3 +9.1 
EL eee | 90, 346, 718 | 63, 962, 322 14, 726, 462 2, 402, 934 | 9, 255, 000 +2.2 +.9 +3.1 +.3 +10.3 
92, 070, 048 | 64, 418, 197 15, 272, 901 2, 426, 9, 952, 000 +1.9 +.7 +3.7 +1.0 +7.5 
| 93, 612,010 | 64, 875, 772 15, 770, 801 2, 444, 437 | 10, 521, 000 +1.7 +.7 +3.3 +.7 +5.7 
| | 
! Partly estimated and subject to revision. Excludes programs administered 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


without Federal participation in States administering such programs concur- 
rently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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plement another assistance payment; 
these cases, therefore, are excluded 
from the total in comparing data for 
the special types of assistance with 
those for general assistance. 

Loss of employment.—Since the 
special types of public assistance are 
regarded as predominantly concerned 
with persons too young or too old to 
work and those handicapped by 
blindness, general assistance would 
ordinarily be expected to provide aid 
for the majority of families becoming 
needy because of unemployment. Ac- 
tually, however, the proportion of 
openings involving a loss of employ- 
ment or decreased earnings within 6 
months did not vary greatly among 
the four programs; the proportion 
was 43 percent for general assistance, 
40 percent for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 37 percent for old-age assistance, 
and 29 percent’ for aid to the blind. 

The relatively large number of 


1If openings resulting from shifting re- 
cipients back and forth between the pro- 
grams for the aged and blind in Texas 
are eliminated, the proportion for aid 
to the blind is raised from 29 to 36 per- 
cent. See discussion of openings repre- 
senting no material change in economic 
circumstances. 


openings for the special types of as- 
sistance resulting from the loss of em- 
ployment or decreased earnings prob- 
ably stems from the labor situation 
during the war. At first, the recruit- 
ment of additional labor drew more 
heavily on recipients of general as- 
sistance than on recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. As 
the supply of relatively more employ- 
able persons was reduced, however, 
many persons ordinarily considered 
unemployable were able to get jobs 
paying a living wage. Just as these 
marginal workers were among the last 
to be hired, so they are likely to be 
heavily represented among the first 
groups to be pushed out of the labor 
market. Thus, though loss of em- 
ployment precipitated more than a 
third of the openings for old-age as- 
sistance, we cannot assume that many 
persons in these new cases can be 
realistically termed “employable.” 
The doubtful employability of 
former wage earners in families cur- 
rently being accepted for assistance 
is indicated by the large proportion 
of these cases in which illness or dis- 
ability of the wage earner was respon- 
sible for the loss of employment or 


earnings. For example, 62 percent of 
the 12,157 openings for old-age as- 
sistance because of loss of employ- 
ment or earnings involved the illness 
or disability of the recipient wage 
earner, and an additional 11 percent 
involved the illness or disability of an- 
other wage earner in the home. Con- 
siderable question can be raised re- 
garding the possibility of reemploy- 
ment of these workers. 

Loss of unemployment insurance 
benefits was the reason given for 
opening less than 1 percent of all ac- 
cessions under each of the assistance 
programs. Apparently workers who 
lose emplpyment and later receive as- 
sistance are drawn primarily from 
those not covered by unemployment 
insurance or else are unable to man- 
age without assistance until unem- 
ployment benefits are exhausted. 


Loss of a@ wage earner by death or 
absence.—Long-time dependency is 
definitely indicated when a family 
loses its source of support because of 
the death of the wage earner or his 
departure from the home. The pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children is 
specifically designed to provide aid in 
such situations when the wage earner 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1946 3 






























































Payment to ’ R a | Payment to in ee oe 
recipients Percentage change from | recipients Percentage change from 
Number ‘ | Number ‘ 
State | of re- February 1946 | March 1945 in— | State of re- Teeny SS | March 1945 in— 
cipients Total Aver- cipients Total Aver- 
amount age | = | amount age ‘ . 
—_ Amount —_ | Amount | — pore Ser, | Amount 
| Pee pe, | 
Total - _|2, 071, 086 | $64, 875, 772 | $31.32} +0.4 +0.7) 41.1) +102} a ae 103, 015 g sg | bis | + bi F 
—— || Mont....-- 10, 771 356) +.2 6 - 5. 
; ere 35, 130 557,260 | 15.86] +1.5 +2.2 | +11.8 +12.4 = 24, 107 ( +.3 | +.5|] —14] +112 
Alaska 21,340 3 52. 300 | .---- Pe ALIGN POY SE SES eee (8. eee 1, 924 | —2) -.1 —.1] +.9 
|, 9, 481 367, 291 38. 74 —.2 —.2 @) | (od 6, 573 } 4] —.4 —.3 +4.8 
. 26, 161 439,602 | 16.80) +1.2} +16] —7.8| —14.6| | 

Se 160, 259 | 7,614,256 | 47.51 +.1 +.2] +1.7} +2.1 ae 22, 976 | ; Jk +.2} —4.1 +1.0 
2 ae 40, 577 1, 682, 989 41. 48 -.1 -.1 —.7 | —.3 | N. Mex... 6, 391 | +1.7] +1.8 13. 4 +9. 2 
Conn___. 14, 324 579,960 | 40.49 +.1 +1.0 2.8) +17.2|| N. Y- 103, 668 +.2 =e el +8.4 
| eee 1, 200 22,476 | 18.73] —1.2 —.1/—-120] +85 || N.C- | 32, 693 | | —.5| —1.2] +.1] +138 
(5, = ae 2, 302 77, 346 | 33.60 +.3 +.3| —7.5) —.3 || N. Dak... | 8, 682 | | +.5 +1.1| —10] +3.4 
(SE 43,916 | 1,319,923 | 30.06) +1.4 +1.9| +92 +14. 4 po mig | - ed Pry set rh 0} ates 
cla. , 042 , 5 +8.7 32.6 
ce 66, 045 779,887 | 11.81} (3) +.2| —1.0| +3.4 || Oreg____- 20, 722 | +.4) +$.9) +44) 417.1 
Hawaii... 1, 463 36, 224 24. 76 —.4 +.2 2.5) +13.2 || Pa... 84, 891 | +.6 | +.8 | 2.0 +7.4 
Idaho-- 9, 779 319,405 | 32. 66 +.1 +.3 +.7 | +86 li R.L...... 7, 494 | +.3] +.6| +3.5 | +8.8 

(1 eae 124,378 | 4,178,713 | 33.60; +.5/ +.8| +14) 485 |) | ee Mike 
i ae 54,143 | 1,423,009 | 26. 28 +.1 +.3| —3.9 | —.1 |} 8.C.... 22, 210 355, 021 15. 98 +.9 +1.2 | +44) +191 
Iowa. 48,429 | 1,614,665 | 33.34 —-.1 +.5| —2.7] +4.2 || S. Dak... 12, 694 340,392 | 26.82) +.2 +.7 —.7 +10.1 
Kans_-_._. 28, 975 891,808 | 30.78} +4.3 +1.2|) +3.0} +9.5 Tenn.....-| 37,835 614,008 | 16. 23 +.3 +.5; —.3 —3.0 
ae 44, 945 524, 604 11. 67 —.4 —.2| —10.0 | —7.6 Tex. | 176,901 | 4, 410, 274 24. 93 +.8 +1.5 +4.5 +19.0 
ae 36, 067 828, 491 22. 97 —.8 —1.1 —.6 —.4 || Utah. 12, 783 498, 503 39. 00 @) | +.1 —1.9 +3.2 
Maine-_-_- 15, 066 462,090 | 30.67 (3) +.5 +.9 | +6.4 || Vt__. | 5, 257 124,500 | 23.68) +1.1| +41.7 +1.0 +9.9 
n Veen. | 14, 835 229, 795 15.49} —.1 +.5 —2.4 +11.8 
oe 11, 475 323, 485 | 28.19 —.2 —.5| —2.1 +1.0 |} Wash... 63,659 | 3,415,252 | 53.65 —.3 +1.2;} +59] +49.8 
Mass__. 77, 970 3, 590, 142 46.05 | +1.0 +1.0} +39] +12.2)) W. Va_-- 18, 502 314, 417 16. 99 +.6 +1.1 | —.2] —6. 2 
Mich..... 88,136 | 2,934,337 | 33.29) +.7/ +12] +41] +14.7 || Wis 45,955 | 1,406,775 | 30.61) +.3 +.8 +.7) +7.4 
Minn--....- | 64,294] 1,794,094] 33.04) +.2 +.4 —2.2 | +9.0 || Wyo.-..--.- 3, 488 136, 030 39. 00 +.1 (4) | 3.5) +23.1 

Miss___._.- 26, 894 438,605 | 16.31 +.6 +11] —36 +4,2 














1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


to revision. 


2 Estimated. 


XUM 


All data subject 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, March 1946 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, March 1946 





| 
| Payments to cases 


Percentage change from— 



























































| | 
Number} February 1946 March 1945 in— 
State of cases | n— 
—-} Tote Aver- 
amount | age i 2 
| my Amount — Amount 
| 
Total 2__| 302, $10, 521, 000 | $34.79 | +3.2 +5.7 |+17.3 +40.7 
3, 722 54, 263 14.58 | +2.6 +33 |+19.5 +22.0 
3 250 i), ff SS Pee ae eS OS ee ee 
2, 269 70, 912 31.25 | +2.1 +.8 | +8.7 +12.9 
2, 685 32, 303 12.03 | —1.4 —1.7 | —2.1 +.5 
16, 557 671, 445 40. 55 +.5 +7.3 |+40.6 +55. 5 
3, 579 118, 043 32.98 | +3.1 +2.6 |—22.3 —15.7 
5 3, 528 5 124, 906 35.40 | +8.4 +4.6 |+39.1 +39. 2 
13, 707 26.98 | +8.1 +17.0 |+47.7 +59. 7 
753 29, 145 38.71 | +1.9 +1.9 —.3 +9. 2 
33,900 ft ee Ce: eee Serene ey 
2, 704 35, 224 13. 03 —.7 —1.6 | —2.3 +5.4 
7 23, 467 36.27 | +4.4 +8.2 |+18.9 +40.0 
511 12, 309 24.09 | +1.2 +1.1 |—17.1 —2.7 
20, 832 778, 132 37.35 | —1.7 —4.0 |—-14.8 —7.0 
10, 951 265, 514 24.25 | +3.2 —.1 |+86.0 +98. 9 
'. 92, 611 21.71 | —2.6 —5.2 | +3.2 +11.6 
3, 657 120, 227 32. 88 +.4 +.7 | +8.8 +25.4 
3 2, 500 we a ero CORRS er eee: (SCG es bm teem 
6, 785 149, 639 22. 05 —.4 +2.0 | +1.2 +21.4 
2, 156 76, 418 35.44 | —2.2 +1.1 | +2.5 +11.4 
6, 324 221, 393 35.01 | +2.5 +2.5 |+32.4 +37.0 
15, 069 586, 151 38.90 | +1.8 +8.5 |+19.0 +32.8 
27, 127 1, 216, 559 44.85 | +8.8 +6.1 |+158.0} +248.8 
5,7 188,138 | 33.01 +.1 (8) +1.3 +20. 5 
367 3, 886 10.59 | +5.5 +18.8 |+12.2 +46.9 
8, 679 178, 246 20.54 | —6.7 —20. +2.9 —3.9 
1, 128 28, 854 25. 58 —.2 +1.3 | —7.7 —5.6 
1, 893 44, 021 23.25 | —4.4 —6.3 |+12.9 +26. 7 
258 4, 640 17.98 |+-20.6 +13.6 | +6.2 +3.2 
1, 154 37, 423 32. 43 —.7 +4.3 | —7.5 +5.9 
5, 484 207, 848 37.90 | +1.9 +5.5 |+12.3 +26.9 
1,372 24, 163 17. 61 +.2 +1.2 |4+24.5 —.2 
10 40, 956 2, 062, 486 50.36 | +3.4 +5.5 | +8.4 +18.6 
2, 656 31, 357 11, 81 +.9 +.9 | +5.5 +20.0 
705 19, 262 27.32 +.4 +4.9 | +4.0 +16.3 
| 17,301 589,446 | 34.07 |+10.0 +13.5 |+51.6 +79.4 
11 5, 638 56, 048 | (11) (11) +9.9 (11) +32. 5 
4, 671 220,769 | 47.26 | —5.3 +.1 |+24.9 +47.5 
29,480 | 1,040,128 | 35.28 | +7.4| +27.1 |+40.8 +90. 5 
2,814 95,971 | 34.10 as 2 +12.2 |+48.3 +39. 6 
| 
3, 348 46,308 | 13.83 | +1.1 +1.9 |+26.0 +59. 7 
918 19, 748 21.51 |+14.6 +8. 4 —.9 —2.8 
31,400 2) | ae’ eee eka as oem inmaedidects 
33,100 uch Res ee ae ey eee ae 
1,727 77, 945 45.13 |+10.8 | +16.6 |+20.6 | +35.9 
870 23,268 | 26.74 —.6 +9.7 | +3.3 +22. 5 
3, 276 59, 064 18. 03 | +.2 +1.9 | +3.8 +19. 2 
9, 023 462,040 | 51.21 | —1.7 +1.9 |—42.3 +54.1 
4, 835 80,142 | 16.58 | +6.0 +7.9 | —2.0 +.4 
5, 060 | 177,667 | 35.11 | +1.7 +10.4 | +3.8 +41.8 
357 12,193 | 34.15 | —1.4 —-1.0) —6.5 +11.3 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated 
duplication of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 Estimated. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and 97 
percent of payments. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and tota) payments for these services. ; 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

® Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by State agency. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

11 Represents 3,617 cases aided by county commissioners and 2,021 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large, and therefore average per case and percentage 
change in number of cases cannot be computed. 


















































—— Percentage change from— 
core Feb 6 
er of ebruary 194 F —_ 
State recipi- a March 1945 in 
ents Total Aver- 
amount age ? . 
— Amount — Amount 
} _— 
Total..... 72, 387 | $2,444,437 | $33.77 | +0.5 +0.7 | +1.1 | +15.4 
Total, 47 
56,424 | 1,838,790 | 32.59) +.5 +.9 | 41.1 +10. 6 
13,494 | 16.64 | +1.1 +2.4 | +7.1 +9.4 
23,368 | 46.92 | +1.8 +2.2 |+14.5 +18. 1 
21,360 | 18.69 | +1.6 +2.1 } —8.0 —14.6 
330,051 | 57.97) +.9 +.9 | +3.0 +25. 3 
16,044 | 36.46 0 —.2| -9.3 —8.9 
5,360 | 39.41 | +.7 —1.3 | +3.0 +17.9 
946 (4) (4) (4) (5) (5) 
7,159 | 36.90 | +1.0 +.9 | —8.9 —3.8 
72, 516 31.15 +.5 +1.2 | +2.7 +7.4 
29,355 | 14.58 (6) +.3 | —1.0 +2.3 
1,653 | 26.66] (4) (4) (4) (4) 
6,859 | 34.30 —.5| —2.4 +4.7 
176, 046 34. 89 —.6 —.2| -—3.1 +2.6 
56,730 | 29.42) +.2 +.3 | -—7.1 —8.3 
45,420 | 37.72) +.8 +2.2 | —5.6 +8. 3 
35, 294 33. 55 +.1 +1.0 —.2 +8, 4 
20,517 | 13.19] —.7 —.2| —2.4 —.8 
35, 517 26.17 —.6 —.9 | —2.4 —4.4 
25,126 | 31.68 | —1.1 —.3| —3.6 +2.2 
14,011 | 31.70 | +1.6 +1.3 |) —.2 +3.1 
48,988 | 46.83 | +1.1 +1.6 | +9.1 +18. 1 
47,115 | 35.99| —.1 +. +4.8 +10.7 
36,827 | 39.18 0 +.1 0 +6.3 
34,444 | 22.72) 41.1 +1.2 | +4.3 7.6 
OD de | | ene a ee ‘ 
12, 287 35. 51 9 —.6 |+10.5 +22.1 
13,970 | 32.26 2 —.3 | —4.0 +9.0 
1, 158 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
8,866 | 31.55 0 +1.3 | +3.7 7.3 
18,838 | 35.01} —.2 +.7| +.2 +7.3 
6, 917 28. 12 —.8 —2.2 |) -1.6 —4.1 
130,774 | 42.61} +.9 +1.0 | +5.5 +15.5 
52, 030 20.86 | +2.0 +3.0 | +8.4 +27. 4 
3, 863 33. 89 | +1.8 —3.0 | —1.7 +1.3 
86, 646 28. 11 +.6 +1.0 +.9 +5.8 
71,065 | 36.52) +.9 +1.1 | +5.0 +22. 0 
17, 506 47. 57 -—.5 —.9| —2.4 +1.2 
517,489 | 39.7 +.4 +.2 |) +1.9 +35.8 
3, 676 33. 7 +.9 +2.1 (4) (4) 
20,724 | 20.93) +.3 +.6 |+10.1 +14.3 
5, 174 24.07 | +1.4 +1.2 | 0 +10.1 
31, 002 19. 98 +.7 | +.7 | +1.4 +.8 
122, 733 26.01 | +1.0 +2.1 | +2.0 +9.3 
5, 755 41.40 0 —1.4 | +7.8 +10. 1 
5, 191 31. 65 +.6 +1.1 | +8.6 +20. 5 
18, 748 19. 49 0 +.6 +.2 +9, 2 
36,383 | 58.21 | +2.5 +2.6 | +5.8 +56. 0 
15, 886 19.35 | +1.0 +.9 +.4 —10.9 
41, 879 30. 73 —.2 +.3 |) -—5.7 (5) 
4, 677 41.39 0 +.1 0 +9.7 














1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision, 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Payments under approved plan first made in November 1945. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated. fs 

8 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; e cludes pay- 
ments for other than a month. 
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lost is a parent; it is natural, there- 
fore, that this reason should bulk 
large among the reasons for opening 
cases for aid to dependent children. 
Almost a third (31 percent) of the 
families accepted in the 21 reporting 
States had recently lost a wage earner 
by death or absence from the home. 

The programs for the aged and the 
blind primarily involve individual re- 
cipients rather than family groups; 
consequently only 1.5 percent of ac- 
ceptances for old-age assistance and 


1.2 percent for aid to the blind were 
ascribed to the loss of a wage earner. 
On the other hand, 13 percent of the 
openings for general assistance, a pro- 
gram providing for both individual 
recipients and family groups, followed 
the loss of a wage earner within 6 
months. 

Loss of allotments.—The demobili- 
zation of the armed forces has, of 
course, stopped the payment of mili- 
tary allotments to many relatives of 
servicemen. The fairly large number 


of cases opened for assistance follow- 
ing the discontinuance of an allot- 
ment shows that the loss of this in- 
come has not always been replaced by 
the support of the returning service- 
man. 

In relation to other reasons for 
opening, the loss of allotments had the 
biggest effect on acceptances for old- 
age assistance; 1 out of every 8 open- 
ings for old-age assistance involved 
the loss of an allowance or service- 
connected payment. The great ma- 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 19461 






































































































| Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| | “ 
February 1946 in— | March 1945 in— 
| 
— | Total Average | 
| Families | Children cane per | Number of— | Number of— 
, ee Amount — Amount 
| | 
| Families | Children | Families | Children 
| | 
i a eee ee | 292, 710 751,760 | $15, 770, 801 | i | +2.3 | +2.5 | +3.3 +14.3 | +16.4 | +32. 5 
Total, 50 States ?..__.....-.._.- | 292,652 | 751,656 | 15, 769, 013 | 7 +2.3 | 426). AGS) 4468), 0.2084 +32.5 
| 3 
ro agg Rokeby eresuncsasuesssenaee 6, 139 17, 200 163, 273 | +1.8 | +2.4 +3.3 +22.0 +23.3 +28.8 
eee eee 3 45 3140 1) 7) ee, Oe i) aR COR Ie] Peer EN aS ae! Zant BRA AEB) 2 2 
eae 1, 609 4, 653 64, 211 | 39. 91 +3.5 +4.2 +3.8 +15.2 +16.3 +18.0 
Ds oe, ae 4, 156 11, 116 114, 541 27. 56 +1.9 +2.0 +3.0 —12.5 —10.7 —16.0 
i... ae 7, 376 18, 791 653, 514 88. 60 +2.4 +2.5 +3.4 +13.7 +14.4 +25. 8 
Po Se 3, 568 9 758 219, 789 61. 60 +1.9 +1.2 +2.3 +7.6 +8.1 +80. 8 
a ogg ae Seal 2, 515 6, 252 38 89. 61 29 +2.6 +7.4 Met +8 *Se 
ee aes 284 815 y, 56. 44 -1. —2.0 +38.8 . le —10.0 
District of Columbia 717 2, 267 66. 74 +3.6 +3.3 +3.0 +19. 1 +18.9 +36.4 
ee SE aE 6, 530 16, 133 34. 03 +.8 +.6 +.9 +30. 6 +30. 9 +33.1 
CO 4,092 10, 280 104, 131 25. 45 +1.0 +.9 +1.1 +2.3 +3.7 | +5.0 
ee. 590 1, 854 41, 097 69. 66 +3.5 +3.7 +3.9 +16.6 +17.0 | +38.9 
SS ae 1, 339 3, 657 81, 209 60. 65 +2. 1 +1.8 +3.8 +6.4 +5.1 +72.0 
MR gow ivg keen naben 21, 241 51, 392 1, 416, 366 66. 68 +1.2 +1.3 2.5 +7.2 +8.7 +44.5 
a, ee eee 6, 308 15, 070 237, 912 37. 72 +1.8 2.6 2.6 —1.9 +1.8 +2.7 
ES ae 3, 438 8, 828 115, 589 33. 62 2.7 +2.7 +3.2 +9.8 +13.3 | +35. 7 
rae 3, 328 8, 573 187, 301 56. 28 +3.0 +3.5 +4.0 +11.5 +14.3 | +29. 6 
Kentucky 4 5, 508 14, 409 118, 054 21. 43 +1.9 +.1 +1.7 +16.7 +13.2 +14.5 
Louisiana 8, 748 22, 651 339, 551 38. 81 —1.5 —1.6 —1.8 —4.6 —3.9 —11.7 
MME ishibs tociantacoutsnccsace ran 1, 564 4, 435 113, 222 72. 39 +3.9 +4.0 +5.2 +19.0 +20. 6 +38. 4 
6, EE 3, 617 10, 453 137, 832 38. 11 +4.0 +15.2 +3.0 +26.2 +26.6 +26. 6 
Massachusetts_-__.- _- 7, 962 19, 806 684, 608 85. 98 | +1.6 +1.3 +1.3 +111 +12.3 | +20.5 
Michigan............ 15, 736 37, 751 1, 085, 981 69.01 | +4.4 +4.0 +4.7 +25.7 +25.0 | +44.0 
Minnesota._.__.-_--- 4,977 12, 641 265, 814 53.41 | 2.6 +2.5 +3.0 +.8 +1.8 | +29. 1 
Mississippi. __._____- 3, 199 8, 437 84, 195 26. 32 | +1.9 +1.8 +1.9 +13. 2 +16.9 | +15.4 
MEIOUR. ........-.- 13, 479 35, 629 486, 712 36.11 | +3.5 +3.6 +3.9 +24.7 +29. 4 | +34. 5 
Montana. -_.......-- 1,421 3, 729 77, 108 54. 26 | +4. 1 +5.4 +7.1 +8.3 +12.8 | +71.6 
Nebraska 4__ _ 2,415 5, 723 155, 733 64. 49 | +3.8 +4.4 +4.3 +2.2 +3.9 | +100. 1 
Nevada__ 58 104 1,788 30. 83 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) | (°) 
New Hampshire 892 2, 289 64, 127 71.89 | +.9 +.9 +1.8 +24. 6 +29.7 +31.1 
New Jersey 3, 488 8, 853 223, 113 +2.2 +2.3 2.7 +1.6 +5.3 +15.3 
New Mexico____- 2, 741 7, 246 101, 766 +2.5 +2.7 2.8 +15.8 +10.2 +7.3 
New York eT 27, 157 66, 282 2, 240, 666 +3.3 +3.2 +3.3 +44.8 +51.8 +58.7 
North Carolina._..........__-- 6, 377 17, 158 176, 452 +.9 +1.6 +1.5 +3.6 +10. 4 +19.7 
go a ree | 1, 453 4, 053 86, 506 +1.9 +2.1 2.6 —4.4 —3.4 +6.1 
ER eee ee ee 8, 012 21, 916 461, 963 +1.5 +1.4 +.8 | +5.1 +6. 2 +12.0 
— rochusunGaatantecws tana 17, 679 43, 236 620, 079 +3. 1 +3.3 +3.3 | as ere tine 
en, ER ee 1, 333 3, 292 112, 084 +3.4 +3.7 +3.7 9.8 -5 : 
i UL, eer 29, 662 78, 373 1, 968, 110 +4.4 +4.0 +4.9 | +34. 9 +34. 2 +49. 4 
io | eee eee 1, 653 4, 276 113, 860 +3.9 +5.5 +3.6 | +39. 3 +38. 8 +41.2 
Both Cangas. . ...-----s.....-... 4, 036 11, 855 93, 863 +1.8 +2.0 2.3 +10.8 +11.1 +7.1 
BOUIN DORIS... on cccnnccnnnene | 1, 605 3, 904 62, 828 2.2 +2.0 +2.7 +9.8 +16.0 +32. 6 
be REE EOS 11, 505 30, 431 354, 119 +.7 2.8 +.9 | +4, 4 +5.9 +3.5 
pS a RITE Ree eee | 7,974 19, 474 208, 821 —4.6 —1.2 +7.6 | —27.0 —18.5 —8.2 
Utah. La eS ore Tig 2,010 5, 397 151, 905 2.3 +1.8 +3.7 | +8.8 +9.5 +12.4 
Sa 608 1, 605 21, 626 —.2 | +.2 +.5 +9.7 +12.6 +13.3 
i no Eee ee 3, 787 10, 792 128, 888 | +.7 | +.8 | +.5 | +7.6 +7.8 +26. 8 
Wi eee See 4, 624 11, 421 460, 700 +4.5 | +4.5 +5.3 +37.0 +37. 2 +57.2 
bon BL, Se ee eee } 7, 598 21, 160 237, 695 +2.0 | +1.5 +2.3 +8.7 +8.6 | +3.3 
be: Te SE EN 6, 249 15, 328 399, 334 +2.0 | +2.4 +2.9 +6.6 | +8.6 +23.5 
WRN SS sanitads scab test eo 308 872 18, 781 | +.3 | —.9 | +1.0 +1.0 +4.8 | +26.6 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with 
All data subject to revision. 


programs under the Social Security Act. 


Data 3 Estimated. 


5 Not computed. 


2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 


4 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 
Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 
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jority of such payments presumably 
went directly to the aged parents of 
servicemen. Next heavily affected 
were acceptances for aid to dependent 
children; 1 out of every 12 families 
accepted had lost a military allowance 
within 6 months. Only 4 and 5 per- 
cent, respectively, of openings for gen- 
eral assistance and aid to the blind 
were ascribed to discontinuance of 
a military allowance. 

Depletion of savings.—In the last 
quarter of 1945 the decline in employ- 
ment due to change-over to peacetime 
production was so recent that persons 
laid off who had any appreciable 
amount of savings or capital assets 
had not yet found it necessary to ap- 
ply for assistance. Thus, cases opened 
because of depletion of savings may 
have had no income from employment 
or other sources for a long period. 
The aged and the blind—both groups 
having a high average age and conse- 
quently a longer period in which to 
accumulate savings—are more likely 
than other applicants to be accepted 
because of the depletion of savings, 
since, if savings are small, the reason 
for acceptance will be the loss of em- 
ployment or other source of income. 
About 12 percent of the aged and 7 
percent of the blind were accepted 
following the depletion of savings or 
similar assets; for general assistance, 
by contrast, the proportion was only 3 
percent, and for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, only 2 percent. 

No material change in economic 
circumstances.—Some cases are ac- 
cepted for each of the four assistance 
programs though they have experi- 
enced no appreciable decrease in 
available income nor increase in re- 
quirements within the preceding 6 
months. Some of these cases had 
been receiving another type of as- 
sistance, but otherwise they were as 
needy 6 months before approval as at 
the time accepted. In some instances 
the recipients, though needy, delayed 
applying either through ignorance of 
the available help or through reluc- 
tance to become dependent on public 
aid; other recipients were only re- 
cently able to satisfy the eligibility 
requirements other than need; still 
others were made eligible by a change 
in State law or in policy of the assist- 
ance agency. 

A large proportion of both aged and 
blind recipients accepted for assist- 


ance had had no material change in 
their economic circumstances during 


the preceding 6 months—23 percent 
for old-age assistance and 43 percent 


Table 6.—Changes in economic circumstances of cases opened for assistance in selected 
States, October-December 1945 























Old-age assistance Aid to dependent Aid to the blind 
children 
r Not Not _| Not |General 
Reason for opening rhe a trans- Fiano | trans- = trans- | assist- 
from | ferred from | ferred from | ferred | ance * 
Total 1] iro from |Total 3 from |Total é from 
general ] general 1 general general 
assist- we assist- Sane assist | ‘assist- 
ance 2 — 2 ance 2 ance 2 ance 5 ance 5 
Total number of 
ee 33, 081 2,003 | 24,698 {11,895 1, 463 7, 757 | 1,166 52 915 14, 188 
Percentage distribu- 
MOB ac cccccesqnsce 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
ee ee eae pie | 39.1 EO Noencnccltackwand) nuctunelasewoesl tacnenesisasseeeehrounkese 
Age 66 and over___...--- 76.4 60.9 ty a et Re es ee Ee es Re 





Change in economic cir- 
cumstances during 
last 6 months 

Discontinuance of un- 
employment bene- 
fits to person in 


Loss of employment 
or decreased earn- 


ings of— 
Recipient (parent 
for aid to de- 


pendent chil- 


dren): 
Illness or disable- 
ment 
Lay-off, discharge, 
or other reason _. 5.0 2.1 5.8 
Other person in 


home: 
— Illness or disable- 


| ie 3.9 2.3 3.8 
Lay-off, discharge, 
or other reason _- 4.6 1.3 3.3 


Loss of wage earner in 
home by death or 
absence. ..........-- 1.5 1.3 L7 

Discontinuance of al- 
lowance, pension, or 
other payment con- 
nected with military 
service, received by 


person in home____.-| 13.1 2.1 16.6 
Depletion of savings 
or other resources_..| 11.8 3.1 12.2 


Loss or decrease of 
contributions from 
relatives outside 
eae 

Other change in eco- 
nomic circumstances 
(including increased 
need without change 
in resources) ___..__. 6.5 1.5 6.9 

No material change in 
economic circum- 
stances during last 


_ 
N 
x 
s1 
° 














Gmoushs............ 23.0 66.7 19.9 
Change in law or 

agency policy__--_-_-_- 4.7 24.2 i 
Attained technical 

eligibility. ......._.. 13.6 38. 6 14.4 

SEER Se 4.7 4.0 4.4 


. Eee 77.0 33. 3 80.1 | 90.2 87.4 89.5 | 56.8 48.1 54.0 92. 2 


eek Be 22.8 16.3 22.2 | 24.0 30.1 23.6 | 17.5 17.3 16.9 ) 
10.2 6.9 9.5 3.3 5.8 3.8 () 


3.1 3.7 3.7 4.1 1.9 4,2 7 36.8 
1.8 1.9 2.3 3.5 3.8 4.2 75.6 


31.0 29.9 25. 5 te of Baers 1.4 13.3 
8.3 5.6 10.3 5.3 3.8 5.6 3.8 
2.0 1.3 2.7 6.5 5.8 4.5 3.2 
3.6 4.1 4.3 6.9 1.9 5.0 6.5 


5.3 2.7 6.4 8.1 yf 8.0 22.6 




















9.8 12.6 10.5 | 43.2 51.9 46.0 7.8 
1.8 3.6 2.1 | 24.6 5.8 30.4 2.0 
2.4 5.5 2.4] 10.5 34. 6 8.1 9 
5.5 3.6 6.1 8.1 11.5 7.5 4.8 





1 Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

2 Excludes Illinois, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina, as break-down is not available. 

3 Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

4 Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 


Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

5 Excludes Illinois and Mississippi as break-down 
is not available. 

6 Includes Alabama, Arkansas, District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Excludes cases opened to supplement another 
assistance payment. 

7 Cases opened because of loss of employment or 
decreased earnings of recipient included in cases 
opened because of loss of employment or decreased 
earnings of other person in home. 
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for aid to the blind. The proportion 
of openings for aid to the blind was 
greatly exaggerated by purely admin- 
istrative shifts between programs for 
the blind and the aged in Texas. In 
September 1945, some 300 blind recip- 
ients were transferred to old-age as- 
sistance in anticipation of a shortage 
in the State’s funds for aid to the 
blind. In December, most of these 
cases were shifted back to the aid to 
the blind program after funds were 
found to be sufficient. If openings re- 
sulting from this shift are disre- 
garded, the proportion of acceptances 
for aid to the blind with no economic 
change within 6 months was only 28 
percent. 

Most of the aged persons in the 
group under discussion had recently 
attained technical eligibilty for old- 
age assistance. Close correspondence 
from State to State between the num- 
ber of recipients just 65 years of age 
and the number attaining technical 
eligibility indicates that in the great 
majority of these cases the fact that 
they had not yet reached the mini- 
mum age for eligibility had stood in 
the way of their receiving old-age 


blind recipients. Ideally, general as- 
sistance should have no eligibility re- 
quirement other than need and, 
therefore, no cases opened because 
technical eligibility had been ac- 
quired; actually, such restrictions on 
eligibility exist for general assistance 
also, though not so many as for the 
other programs. The low proportion 


of acceptances for aid to dependent 
children resulting from the attain- 
ment of technical eligibility probably 
occurs because the principal techni- 
cal reasons for eligibility for that pro- 
gram (death, incapacity, or absence 
of a parent) are so frequently accom- 
panied by changes in economic cir- 
cumstances. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


After an uninterrupted decline 
since December, income payments to 
individuals turned upward in March, 
largely because of the increase in 
compensation of employees and in 
social insurance and related pay- 
ments. The total, $13 billion, was 5 
percent below the amount a year 


earlier (table 1); compensation of 
employees fell more than $1 billion, 
and military and subsistence allow- 
ances declined $127 million. Though 
all other components of the series 
showed increases, only social insur- 
ance and related payments gained ap- 
preciably. 

The $543 million expended for so- 
cial insurance and related payments 
in March was nearly three times the 
amount a year earlier. These pay- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 } 


[In millions; data corrected to May 3, 1946] 



































assistance. It may be noted further, | , Sided | Public aid 
‘ | | Compen-| neurial | Divi- Social in- | Military 
when we consider only the aged re- | sation of | income, | dends surance | and sub- 
cipients who transferred from general Year and month Total 2 | — —— aed | Work Direct and ol — 
assistance, that about 40 percent had | | royalties | | Telief ¢ relief § | "nents | ances? 
recently attained technical eligibility | | 
: A $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 | $9,785 | $2, 155 $672 
a ye" ni rg ge 72,365 | 44,689 | 14,162| 9,891] 1,639 836 
ion o em were jus ears of age. 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 | 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 
Most of the al sabedasias in te 70,793 | 43,870} 13,441 8, 891 | 1, 870 1,071 
Os s - 76,210 | 48,218] 14,313 9, 175 1, 578 1, 097 
<= ‘ 92,710 | 60,262} 18,599 9, 761 1, 213 1, 112 
came eligible because of a change in 117,311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 | 586 1) 061 
F : 143,089 | 101,813 | 27,161 10, 389 57 940 , 708 , 
law or agency policy mane found in 2 156,721 | 112,043 | 28.017| 11,195 |____-.___- 942 1, 970 2, 548 
States where legal restrictions on el- 160,607 | 111,360} 29,894 eae 990 2, 925 2, 949 
igibility were liberalized in 1945. 

: : ‘ an : ee SS 13, 660 9, 621 2, 531 | 80 193 245 
Wisconsin repealed its citizenship re April RR aaa | 13, 562 9, 545 2, 491 xy SC 80 194 250 
quirements for old-age assistance and May------------------ | 18, 538 9, 486 2, 504 A | eee 81 201 254 

? . : ee. | 13,692 9, 520 2, 493 7 eae 81 208 258 

reduced its residence requirement to  July.___..-.-..----- 13, 622 9, 509 2, 479 3) acetone 81 218 260 

: : i as 13, 207 9, 143 2, 441 1, 042 | Se ere 82 225 260 

1 year from the maximum permitted September_-----------. 12,817 8797 2) 359 x 2 Soa ee 83 261 259 

i i bail eter... -..-- 12, 952 8, 792 2, 428 "ae 85 228 254 

by the Social Security Act—5 out of November......--.-.--| 13, 192 8, 895 Sun) ‘Lees 87 355 232 

the last 9 years. Illinois also reduced  December_-._-......- 13, 102 8, 838 S07) LS... 88 71 192 

its residence requirement to 1 year | 

i i tm 9 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 90 458 165 

and no longer requires citizenship if 12, 969 8 481 2 eno | = - fs 

the applicant has lived at least 25 13, 003 8, 571 2, 586 | 94 543 118 
years in the United States. 




















XUM 


For both general assistance and aid 
to dependent children, less than 10 
percent of the cases opened had had 
no appreciable change in economic cir- 
cumstances during the preceding 6 
months. The low proportion of cases 
attaining technical eligibility con- 
trasts particularly with the corres- 
ponding proportions for aged and 


1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; March payments were 
$2 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, and mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value 
of food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm 
subsistence payments. 


‘ment, 


6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, and readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls), and sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 
[In thousands; data corrected to May 9, 1946] 


























































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs bag el 
Read- 
Survivor benefits just- 
“: reg and “ve — 
disability benefits ! ail- | allow- 
Year and Monthly Lump-sum & oo peel Service-| road | ances 
month Total sick- | ploy- _ — to self- 
ead- | ploy- | em- 
Rail- | Civil | Veter- Rail- | Veter- Rail- | Civil | Veter- — = just- | ment | ployed 
Social | road | Serv- | ans | Social | road ans | Social | road | Serv- | ans pensa-| ance | ent | Insur- | veter- 
Secu- Re- ice Ad- | Secu- | Re- Ad- | Secu- | Re- ice Ad- | tion 10 | Jaws 10| Act!! | ance | ans 1 
rity tire- Com- | minis- | rity tire- | minis- | rity tire- Com- | minis- Act 12 
Act? | ment mis- tra- Act® | ment tra- Act ment mis- tra- 
Act? | sion‘ | tion 5 Act’ | tion? Act’ | sion4 | tion 9 
Number of beneficiaries 
* 1945 | 
| eS aD, OA Ee 547.1) 165.5 86.0) 1,037.8) 494.7 4.3) 405.7 18. 7| 2.0 2.8 3.8 5.0} 103.2 27.8 1.6 4.0 
EE a a 558. 4 166.0 86. 6| 1,070.3) 510.0 4. 3} 459. 5 17.0 1. 9| 2.0 3.7 5.3 87.2 28.3 2 6.3 
| | SS eS 570.6) 166.4 87.3) 1,105.6) 523.7 4.3) 500.9 18. 5} 2. 2) 2.3 4.4 7.2 98.0 28.1 8 8.9 
ON a ee een ere 582.0; 167.1 88.0) 1,144.2) 537.0 4.4| 537.3 17.0 1,9) 2.0 4.6 7.1 129.4 31.8 8 10.6 
peace i een 595.3) 167.8} 88,8] 1,194.3] 546.8 4.4] 570.7| 14.7 1.7] 20 4.7 6.4) 185.5) 38.5 .6| 11.9 
OS SCE RES 2 609. 4 168. 5 89.4) 1,245.8) 554.2 4. 600. 8 14 7 1.7} 1.8 4.7 5.8) 230.5 44.1 KF 12.4 
ees ee 624.4) 169.5 89.9) 1,309.3) 564.1 4. 4) 628.8 12.1 x 8) 1.4 4.7 5.0 612.1 73.2 23 12.3 
ENE eee 652.6] 170.5 90.9} 1,389.8) 579.8 4.4) 656.1 16. 6| 1.5) 1.7 5.0 4.9) 1,271.7) 122.9 5.8 12.6 
November-.-.-...|.......... 677. 7| 171.8 91.7| 1,464.8 592.0} 4.4; 680.2 12.9 1. 4) 1.3 4.1 4.5) 1,313.5) 217.7 9.3 13.5 
een... ._.1.......... 695.9) 172.9 92. 5) 1,533.6) 601. 2) 4.4) 697.5 13. 2| 1.3} of 3.8 4.4) 1,319.0) 405.0 12.7 21.1 
1946 
a See 724.9 174, 2 93.7) 1,620.7; 613.8 4.4 725.0 17.8 1.8 2.6 4.5 4.4| 1,625.0) 695.5 21.9 44.0 
February ...---|_....----- 750.0| 175.7| 94.5) 1,714.5| 623.2) 4.5] 736.9] 15.0) 1.5 1.7, 4.0/4.5 1,628.0) 1,071.1| 40.3] 63.2 
OS eee eres 778. 7| 177. 4| 95.7) 1, 866. 5 634.9 4.5) 751.0 saat 1. . 1.5 5.3 4.7 — 1, 505.1 51.0} 141.9 
| 
Amount of benefits 14 
| | | | | lal | 
Reet ae $1, 188, 702} $21,074,$114, 166, $62, 019,$317, 851) $7,784) $1,.448)$105, 696| $11, 736) $2, 497 
on watniaenr 1085, 488| 55. 141| 119/912) 64, 933| 320,561| 25,454) 1, 559| 111,799] 13,328| 3, 421| | 
ee 1, 130,721) 80,305) 122,806; 68,115) 325,265) 41, 702 1, 603) 111,193) 15, 038| 4,114 344, | 
a re 921,463) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763 1, 704) 116,133) 17,830) 5,560 4, 79, 643 
«eae EEE 1, 119, 684] 119, 009| 129, 707| 78, 081| 456,279) 76.942) 1, 765 144,302) 22,146] 6,591 7,863 4,784| 5,035] 62, 385| 
BOMB 2, 067, 427| 157,392) 137, 140| 85, 742) 697,830| 104,232] 1,772) 254,238| 26,136) 8,138) 10,244) 5,039} 4, 669| 445, 866 
1945 | 
March..-......- 119, 752) 11,925) 11,253) 6,962) 49,039) 8,094 146} 16,042) 2, 634| 764| = 1, 257 388 362; 7,242) 3,139 100 404 
‘April. ___- 121,851| 12,155| 11,270) 6,974| 50,306) 8, 297 151| 18,450] 2, 370| 748| 968 363 387| 6,185] 2, 54 63 623 
May._____- 129,463] 12,450] 11,247) 7,119] 51,950) 8,478 147| 22,085] 2, 563 874| 1, 102 438 524) ° 7,044) 2,501 45 897 
June._.._- 136, 847| 12,701| 11,379] 7,137 8, 707 152} 22,613| 2,346 716| 956) 462 517| 9,686] 3, 572 42} 1,059 
July. _---- 145, 207} 12,974| 11,448] 7, 220| 57,228) 8,773 148} 23,492} 2, 033 649) 928 469 469| 14,352) 3,7 35| 1, 210 
August. - 152, 765| 13,348] 11,484) 7, 263] 59,483) 8, 889) 149| 23,450} 2, 021| 693,842 461 425] 17,948] 5,013 72| 1,223 
September 191,492} 13,666] 11,559] 7,246] 63,558] 9, 005 23,164! 1, 697 736| 672 453 367| 50,439] 7, 457 118} 1, 205 
ctober_.._---- 265, 182} 14,599] 11,630) 7,337) 69,602) 9,415 148| 25,511] 2, 432| 658| 835 532 355| 106,449] 14, 088) 337| 1, 254 
November....- 279,640} 15,221; 11,757| 7,377| 71,174) 9, 621 147| 24,292) 1,811 588) 700|: 18 406 329| 108, 555| 25, 770 553| «1, 338 
December...| 303,508} 15,548} 11,864) 7,440] 76,722) 9, 690 149} 26,845| 1, 857 578 366] 15 377 317| 106, 624| 42, 244 777| «2,111 
1946 | 
January 380, 581} 16,329) 11,997) 7,542) 80,183) 9,943) 150} 26, 511 2, 539) 812} 1,396) 15 450 325} 133, 246) 83, 322 1, 351 4, 484 
February.----- 411, 740| 16,973] 12,085| 7, 560/15 89,000| 10, 093} 149|"8 29, 500| 2, 154 751) 908} 15 395 303] 121,000] 112,195} 2,207| 6, 467 
March........ 469, 027) 17, 797) 12, 238) 7, 670) 93, 325) 10, 414 150/15 30,000} 2, 263) 883 a 15 §25 a 126, 000) 148,700) 3,210) 14,627 














1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability pay- 
ments to veterans. : os 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employ- 
ees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year in 
the Bulletin. ; 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation, 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits, Partly estimated, 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans, 





8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 

® Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
State + alemaaaamaea insurance data for January through March 1946 partly 
estimated. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of veterans paid readjustment allowances during weeks 
endedinthe month. Amounts before July 1945 represent payments during weeks 
ended in the month; for July and subsequent months, payments are on calendar- 
month basis. Payments for March 1946 partly estimated. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

‘4 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by 
Etate agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

15 Preliminary estimate, 
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ments have climbed continuously dur- 
ing the 13-month period, and in the 
first 3 months of 1946 aggregated 51 
percent of the total amount disbursed 
in 1945. Since the bulk of these pay- 
ments currently represent unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, the level is 
directly affected by changes in em- 
ployment conditions. 

Continuing sharp declines in mili- 
tary allowances more than offset in- 
creases in subsistence payments to 
veterans. Thus, the aggregate for 
both types of payments moved down- 
ward for the seventh consecutive 
month and was 52 percent below the 
amount a year earlier. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in March under the se- 
lected programs—$469 million—were 
one-tenth greater than in February 
and nearly 4 times the amount a year 
earlier (table 2). These payments 
represented 86 percent of all social in- 
surance and related payments as es- 
timated by the Department of Com- 
merce; the total in March 1945 was 
only 62 percent of the Commerce esti- 
mate. 

Unemployment insurance benefits 
continued to exert a significant in- 
fluence on the aggregate increase; in 
March these payments represented 
nearly 60 percent of the total, whereas 
a year earlier they amounted to less 
than 10 percent. For the first time 
since the beginning of the readjust- 
ment allowance program in Septem- 
ber 1944, total allowances to unem- 
ployed veterans exceeded payments to 
beneficiaries under the State pro- 
grams. Benefits under the latter pro- 
grams leveled off during the last 3 
months of 1945, after the initial im- 
pact of the heavy lay-offs following 
the Japanese surrender. Payments 
increased somewhat during the first 
quarter of 1946, partly because of sea- 
sonal and administrative factors. 
While similar influences were un- 
doubtedly reflected also in the read- 
justment allowance figures, probably 
other influences, such as the rate of 
demobilization and the promptness 
with which veterans returned to the 
labor force, had more significant 
effects. 

Another important factor in com- 
paring payment trends in the two pro- 
grams is the potential duration of pay- 








ments. The maximum duration un- 
der the readjustment allowance pro- 
gram is more than twice that under 
nearly all State laws. This is one 
reason why very few veterans ex- 
hausted their entitlement to benefits 
during 1945; less than 1 percent of 
the veterans who had received at 
least one check since September 1944 
had exhausted their benefit accounts 


as of February 28. Many others left 
the rolls, some before they had re- 
ceived a payment; of the 3.2 million 
veterans who had made a claim 
through the end of February, at least 
3 out of 10 were employed or dropped 
out for various other reasons before 
a payment had been made. 

A great majority of the discharged 
servicemen had not applied for read- 


Table 3.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected programs' in relation 
to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-45 


[Data corrected to Apr. 26, 1946] 






































| 
we ae Old-age and : State unem- Railroad un- 
Period seen survivors in- a ployment ins- | employment 
surance 3 surance 5 insurance ¢ 
Amount (in millions) 
$45, 053 $32, 77 $2, 265 () $2, 265 
41, 247 29, 026 2,010 $26, 200 2, 010 
44, 313 32, 222 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
48, 707 35, 668 2, 272 32, 450 2, 272 
60, 885 45, 417 2, 685 42, 146 2, 685 
80, 793 58, 147 3, 337 54, 796 3, 337 
102, 932 69, 747 4, 058 66, 106 4, 058 
113, 031 73, 310 4, 466 68, 986 4, 466 
111, 444 71, 150 4, 514 65, 830 4, 514 
' ee. eae 27,073 17, 700 1, 088 16, 795 1, 088 
Apr.-June 28, 031 18, 180 1, 108 17, 203 1, 108 
July-Sept..._- 28, 379 18, 358 1, 137 17, 251 1, 137 
| SS aS , 548 19, 072 1, 133 17, 737 1, 133 
28, 306 18, 177 1, 130 17, 170 1,130 
28, 760 18, 306 1,141 17, 210 1, 141 
27,314 17, 047 1, 136 15, 800 1, 136 
27, 064 17, 620 1,107 15, 650 1,107 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
Calendar year: 
Wi a aittnnsbancadbact 100.0 72.7 5.0 (°) 5.0 
[ J aeeeee 100. 0 70. 4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
|, RE eee 100.0 72.7 4.8 65. 6 4.8 
0 ee 100.0 73. 2 4.7 66.6 4.7 
\ al es aS 100. 0 74.6 4.4 69.2 4.4 
RARE ice natbaidinded 100. 0 72.0 4.1 67.8 4.1 
/ |S 100.0 67.8 3.9 64.2 3.9 
SRS eee 100. 0 64.9 4.0 61.0 4.0 
ea ee 100. 0 63.8 4.1 59.1 4.1 
1944 
. eee 100.0 65. 4 4.0 62.0 4.0 
0 100. 0 64.9 4.0 61.4 4.0 
be" es 100.0 64.7 4.0 60.8 4.0 
i a 100.0 64.5 3.8 60. 0 3.8 
1945 
GPE edcadedesuses 100.0 64. 2 4.0 60.7 4.0 
Apr.-June___- - 100.0 63.7 4.0 59. 8 4.0 
July-Sept--._- 100.0 62.4 4.2 57.8 4.2 
ane 100.0 | 65.1 4.1 57.8 4.1 














1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll 
in these 2 Territories covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs has ranged from $18 million 
to $78 million per quarter. 

2 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Quarterly data have been adjusted to 
correct. for distribution of bonus payments. Repre- 
sents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and 
in kind in continental United States and, in addition, 
Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. In- 
cludes employee contributions to social insurance 
and retirement programs. Because estimates of all 
wages and salaries are built up by industry groups, 
amount in covered and noncovered employment 
cannot be determined precisely. While the esti- 
mated amount in covered employment included 
within this total differs from pay rolls in covered 


employment as given in this table, the difference is 
so small that it does not invalidate relationship of 
covered pay rolls to total. Commerce estimates 
relate to calendar quarters; estimates for pay rolls 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, and unemployment insurance relate 
to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

_ § Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

‘ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess 
of $300 per month. 

5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1945 estimated. 

6 Not available. 
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justment allowances. According to 
the Readjustment Allowance Service, 
the ratio of new claims filed—includ- 
ing claims for self-employment—to 
the estimated number of persons dis- 
charged through the end of 1945 indi- 
cated that only in Michigan did claims 
exceed 30 percent of the releases from 
the armed forces. In 9 States, less 
than 1 veteran in 10 had filed a claim, 
and in 32 States, less than 1 in 5; for 
the United States as a whole, the ratio 
was about 1 in 4. 

Retirement and survivor benefits 
also continued upward in March. 
‘Disbursements under the Social Se- 
curity Act, including lump-sum pay- 
ments, amounted to $30.5 million, one- 
third above the level a year earlier. 
Disability payments to veterans and 
monthly benefits to survivors of vet- 
erans were nearly double those in 
March 1945, while retirement and dis- 
ability payments under the railroad 
retirement and civil-service programs 
also increased, but at a less rapid rate. 

Rhode Island sickness benefits, 
which moved downward from June 
until the end of 1945, turned upward 
in January, fell slightly in February, 
and again increased in March, the 
last month of the 1945-46 benefit 
year. Payments in March were less 
than in March 1945, however. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered 
Employment, Fourth Quarter, 


1945 


The trend in total wages and sal- 
aries, which has been upward for 
more than 6 years, finally turned 
downward in the latter half of 1945. 
The annual rate in the first half of 
the year—$114 billion—exceeded the 
rate of $110 billion a year earlier; in 
the last 6 months, however, total 
wages and salaries stood at an annual 
rate of $109 billion as against $116 
billion a year earlier. Sharp declines 
in manufacturing employment im- 
mediately following the Japanese 
surrender, reduction or elimination of 
overtime pay, and loss of earnings 
due to labor disturbances, all served 
to reduce pay rolls in the second half 
of the year; as a result, total wages 
and salaries fell 1.4 percent below the 
1944 level and totaled $111.4 billion in 
1945 (table 3). 

Pay rolls covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance were 5 percent 
less in the second half of 1945 than in 





the first 6 months and 7 percent less 
than in the second half of the pre- 
ceding year. The annual total 
dropped by $2.2 billion from the rec- 
ord high of 1944 and represented 64 
percent of all wages and salaries as 
against 65 percent in the earlier year. 

Wages and salaries covered by 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams fell markedly in the third quar- 
ter and, in contrast to the trend in 
old-age and survivors insurance pay 
rolls, continued downward in the 
fourth quarter. Consequently the 
gap between the amount of earnings 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance and those covered by State 
unemployment insurance programs 
widened in the fourth quarter to $2 
billion; in the third quarter, the dif- 
ference was about $1.2 billion. A 
sizable proportion of the fourth-quar- 
ter increase in earnings under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram was probably concentrated in 
small establishments not covered by 
unemployment insurance. 

Wages of workers covered by the 
railroad retirement and railroad un- 
employment insurance programs de- 
clined in the third quarter and again 
in the fourth. The July-December 
drop was not large enough to pull the 
1945 total below the amount a year 
earlier, however, and covered railroad 
wages reached an all-time high of $4.5 
billion for the year. Compared with 
the amounts a year earlier, railroad 
pay rolls in the fourth quarter and 
for 1945 as a whole fell less sharply 
than did all wages and salaries; in 
consequence, railroad pay rolls rep- 
resented 4.1 percent of all wages and 
salaries in the fourth quarter as com- 
pared with 3.8 percent a year earlier, 
while comparable ratios for the years 
1945 and 1944 were 4.1 and 4.0 per- 
cent, respectively. 


Experimental Rural Health 
Program 


The Senate Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education, created to 
study the “distribution and utilization 
of health personnel and facilities and 
related services,” became increasingly 
aware, as its study continued, “of the 
shortage of doctors and hospitals in 
many rural areas, as well as the great 
health needs in general of rural peo- 
ple. The economic aspects of the 


problem and the necessity for de- 
veloping methods for prepayment of 
medical expenses” also became clear. 
The Subcommittee therefore asked 
the Department of Agriculture in July 
1945 to summarize the studies of the 
experimental health plans, sponsored 
by the Department’s Interbureau 
Committee on Postwar Programs.’ 

In requesting the material, the Sub- 
committee declared its belief that 
“these plans, all based on the tax-as- 
sisted voluntary health-association 
principle, constitute a series of ex- 
periments of interest to the whole 
Nation. They are particularly im- 
portant at this time, when our whole 
future national health policy is being 
decided. The experimental plans un- 
doubtedly offer in practice a test for 
the ideas of those who consider that 
tax-assisted voluntary health associa- 
tions might be the solution to this 
problem ... we feel that summary 
presentation of the most relevant data 
in these studies would be of the ut- 
most value to the Congress, as well 
as to State and local postwar planning 
committees, health officers, profes- 
sional, labor, farm, church, and other 
groups who are thinking seriously 
about ways of meeting the medical 
care problem.” 

The report of the Department of 
Agriculture, issued as a subcommittee 
print, stresses the point that the ex- 
perimental health service program 
grew out of an expanding recognition 
of rural health needs on the part of 
lay and professional leaders. Though 
“the trend toward consumer organi- 
zation to obtain health care has been 
well under way in urban areas for 
about 15 years,” progress in rural 
areas has been much slower. A num- 
ber of nongovernmental agencies, 
such as farm organizations, have done 
valuable pioneering work in the field 
of rural medical and hospital care. 

The “most direct and extensive at- 
tack on the problem of providing 
better rural health services” was made 
by the Farm Security Administration 
in its medical care plans, which began 


1The Experimental Health Program of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: A 
Study Made for the Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education of the 
Committeé on Education and Labor, U. S. 
Senate. (U.S. Congress, Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, Subcom- 
mittee Monograph No. 1 (79th Cong., 2d 
sess.), Washington, 1946. 166 pp.) 
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operation in 1936 and are, in effect, 
prepayment medical service plans for 
low-income farmers;* loans to Farm 
Security Administration clients in- 
clude specified amounts to enable 
them to pay for their medical care on 
a fixed monthly basis. In the spring 
of 1938, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration also started a program to pro- 
vide medical care to medically indi- 
gent migrant farm families. 


Operation of the Experimental 
Program 


Because of its experience in setting 
up and operating these programs, the 
Farm Security Administration in No- 
vember 1941 was asked to help the 
Interbureau Committee on Postwar 
Programs in developing experimental 
health programs for all farm families. 

For some time before 1941, county 
agricultural planning committees, as 
part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s broad planning program to ob- 
tain farmer opinion and cooperation 
on vital problems, had been drawing 
up county plans as a preliminary step 
in solving local problems, among 
which rural health stood out as one 
of the most important. The large 
number of rejections for military 
service and the acute wartime shor- 
tage of health service personnel had 
also focused attention on the health 
needs of the Nation and particularly 
of rural areas. 

Following recommendations made 
by these county committees, the State 
agricultural planning committees rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the establishment of health 
service programs. The Department’s 
Interbureau Committee, charged with 
the responsibility of meeting the 
problems of adjustment which would 
face farmers after the war, set in mo- 
tion a program designed to select 
counties for the experimental health 
program and to enlist local people for 
action. Though many phases of the 
program were necessarily planned 
outside the community, the experi- 
ment demonstrated direct action on 
the part of local people in solving their 
health problem. 

After discussion of the contem- 
plated health programs by regional 


2For a brief description of these plans 
see the Bulletin, March 1940, pp. 14-15, 
25-26, and August 1942, pp. 14-15. 


postwar planning committees and 
State and selected county agricultural 
planning committees, the county com- 
mittees carried on a “program of 
public information ... primarily 
through public meetings” and also 
through newspaper publicity, letters 
to farm people, personal contact, and 
enlisting the interest of doctors, 
teachers, clergymen, and other com- 
munity leaders. 

Seven health associations were set 
up between July and November 1942. 
Selection of the counties was guided 
by the following conditions, existing 
in each: an active county agricultural 
planning committee or similar local 
organization; known local interest in 
medical care needs; a rural county 
representative of the general area; 
farm income approximately the same 
as the State as a whole; medical, 
dental, and hospital facilities reason- 
ably adequate and accessible to all 
farm families in the county; a recep- 
tive attitude on the part of profes- 
sional groups. It was also considered 
desirable that each county have a full- 
time public health unit. 

Six counties reasonably met these 
requirements; Hamilton County, Ne- 
braska; Nevada County, Arkansas; 
Newton County, Mississippi; Walton 
County, Georgia; and Cass and 
Wheeler Counties, Texas. The 
seventh, Taos County in New Mexico, 
was not chosen on the basis of these 
requisites; its plan had grown more or 
less spontaneously out of an experi- 
mental adult education program, 
formed in April 1940 under the aus- 
pices of the University of New Mexico 
and the Carnegie Foundation. How- 
ever, “it met all the stipulated require- 
ments fairly well.” 

All the programs began operations 
during 1942; all were based on the 
principles of “(1) prepayment for 
health service, or the health-insur- 
ance principle based on pooling risks 
and resources of the group; (2) family 
contributions based on ability to pay; 
(3) supplementation of membership 
fees by use of Federal-grant funds; 
(4) voluntary membership; (5) local 
administration of the program.” 

The organization of the health 
associations was fairly uniform 
throughout the seven counties. Non- 
profit associations were organized, 
each with a charter and bylaws and 
an elected lay board of directors. 


The governing board selected a man- 
ager and a treasurer who carried out 
the program, making and executing 
agreements with local physicians, 
dentists, druggists, nurses, and hos- 
pitals. Services were provided by 
independent private practitioners in 
all but the Taos County plan, which 
operated with a salaried medical, 
nursing, and dental staff. Five plans 
paid for services on the conventional 
fee-for-service basis, and one used 
the capitation method. The associa- 
tions provided general practitioner 
care, surgeon-specialist service, hos- 
pitalization, dental care, drugs, and 
nursing service. 

All families that obtained most of 
their livelihood from farming were 
eligible for membership. Except in 
one county, where the formula was 
based on gross income, each family 
paid a membership fee based on its 
net cash income for the year before. 
Any family membership fee not suf- 
ficient to pay the over-all cost was 
supplemented by grants from the 
Farm Security Administration, 
amounting to 81 percent of total 
funds the first year and 62 percent 
the second year. 


Community Attitudes 


Interviews with a representative 
group of rural families in each 
experimental county—members and 
nonmembers—s howed conclusively 
that local people liked the way the 
health associations operated and the 
services provided. Public opinion in 
neighboring counties also was favor- 
able; families wanted to become 
members or, in some cases, to develop 
separate plans. 

Farmers generally thought of the 
program as a means of bringing 
health services to families who other- 
wise might not get them. Some ex- 
pressed their views in terms of the 
feeling of security they had when 
they knew their medical bills were 
paid in advance. Others thought of 
the health plan as health insurance; 
the principle of insurance was not 
new to most rural families in these 
counties; in the southern counties, 
burial insurance is widespread, and 
in all seven counties the people were 
acquainted with the Farm Security 
Administration medical prepayment 
plans. Members and nonmembers 
alike were overwhelmingly in favor of 
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membership fees based on family in- 
come, or “ability to pay.” 

A significant readiness to accept 
health services in a way comparable 
with public education was also noted 
in most of the seven counties. As 
one farmer expressed it: “People 
couldn’t get along and run and pay 
for their schools by themselves; so 
it may be about like that with organi- 
zations for maintaining health among 
rural people.” 

Practically all practitioners, hospi- 
tals, druggists, and dentists in the 
counties cooperated during the first 
year of operation, but their opinions 
began to crystallize pro and con after 
a.brief period of operation. Friction 
and strong competition among the 
professional persons, for whom the 
association was not directly respon- 
sible, became acute as the program 
progressed, and these conditions hin- 
dered smooth functioning of the pro- 
fessional organization. Generally, 
dentists were more favorable to the 
health plans than physicians or drug- 
gists, perhaps because dental bills 
were usually paid in full, while pay- 
ments to other practitioners often 
had to be prorated to keep within the 
limits of the available funds. Profes- 
sional criticism centered more often 
on the inability of the plans to pay 
in full for services rendered. State 
medical associations in most instances 
withheld acceptance or rejection of 
the plans but usually became either 
more passive or active. 


Appraisal of the Program 


The report discusses in detail the 
operation of the programs in three of 
the counties, appraising the tangible 
results and summarizing the attitudes 
of the people of the community. 

In evaluating the whole experimen- 
tal health program, the report con- 
cludes that it has “effectively demon- 
strated certain strong and weak points 
in operation of tax-assisted voluntary 
county health associations. The 
plan’s main element of strength was 
the provision for supplementing fam- 
ily contributions through Federal 
grant funds, thus recognizing the 
principle of ability to pay in the fi- 
nancing of the program. Without 
this outside assistance none of the 
associations could have operated, nor 
can they be expected to continue to 
operate without it. Through the or- 


ganization of these health associations 
many farm families have benefited 
from medical, dental, and hospital 
services not ordinarily received... 
Most weak points are encompassed 
under two heads—incomplete popula- 
tion coverage, and inadequate scope 
and quality of care.” 

Incomplete population coverage.— 
Coverage varied from about one- 
fourth of the eligible population in 
one county to three-fourths in an- 
other. Moreover, “turn-over in mem- 
bership was high, resulting in insuffi- 
cient time to build up the health 
status of members.” 

A prepayment plan for health serv- 
ices must include “adequate repre- 
sentation of all income groups in the 
area in order to stabilize its resources 
and include both high and low-risk 
families so as to spread the risks. How 
well the plans met such requirements 
was partly dependent upon how close 
the associations attained complete 
coverage of the population. Experi- 
ence in the experimental programs 
only confirms what is known gener- 
ally about voluntary health insur- 
ance plans. For example, only 41 per- 
cent of those eligible joined Farm 
Security Administration sponsored 
health plans in 1944 and the percent- 
age had declined from 61 percent in 
1941. In this connection, it is esti- 
mated that the number of persons 
covered by voluntary health insur- 
ance providing comprehensive medi- 
cal care comprise less than 2 percent 
of the total United States population. 
A study of Farm Security Adminis- 
tration health associations in five 
counties of southern Ohio showed 
that only 8 percent of members main- 
tained continuous membership for 
the 3 years 1940-43. Those who used 
the plan least were the ones tending 
to drop out, i. e., sicker families 
tended to stay in.” 

The experimental health programs 
were, moreover, heavily weighted 
with low-income families, “thus dis- 
allowing the full operation of the 
principle of pooled resources.” The 
tendency of upper-income families to 
stay out forced on outside funds the 
burden of compensating for the high 
number of low-income families. 
“There are many indications that 
high-risk families, and those with 
known medical requirements at time 
of application, took advantage of the 


lenient requirements on membership 
and in so doing contributed to the 
break-down of the principle of shared 
risks. Adverse selection of risks raised 
the cost of the program to the ‘aver- 
age’ family and no doubt contributed 
much to lack of complete population 
coverage.” 

Inadequate scope and quality of 
care.—The cost of medical, hospital, 
and dental care through the health 
associations averaged $50 per family, 
in contrast to a national average in 
1942 of about $100 per family for med- 
ical care only. The approximate cost 
of adequate medical care has been 
estimated at $103 per family with 
group practice and salaried physi- 
cians, or $308 with individual prac- 
tice and fee-for-service payment. “By 
any standard, therefore, the health 
associations were not spending enough 
to provide complete, high-grade med- 
ical care. Local opinion and judg- 
ment, as expressed in local adminis- 
tration of programs, militated against 
the broadening of the programs. Al- 
though the original nonlocal planning 
envisaged a comprehensive health 
care plan, local people ‘cut the pattern 
to meet the cloth’—in this instance 
the paying power of families... 

“Inexperience with any broad- 
gauged medical care plan no doubt 
contributed much to the prevailing at- 
titudes among local people. But itisa 
fact that adequate paying power was 
lacking in these counties and a great 
amount of grant funds would have 
been required if a comprehensive 
medical care plan was developed. 
The marginal economic position of 
many family members was shown by 
their inability to continue in member- 
ship when the minimum fee was 
raised beginning with the second 
year... Finally, too low standards 
of medical care existed within these 
county units and the health associa- 
tions have so far been unable to do 
very much about the situation.” 

One of the most important points 
of criticism is “that the voluntary 
health associations have made little 
or no changes in medical and dental 
personnel, facilities, or habits and 
concepts of health care. About the 


only change is in the method by which 
the family pays for health services.” 
Moreover, “the rural county is demon- 
strated to be a wholly inadequate unit 
in respect to (1) availability of pro- 
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fessional personnel, and (2) complete- 
ness of technical facilities for diag- 
nosis and treatment. From a finan- 
cial standpoint also the rural county 
unit provided insufficient stability of 
resources to assure the necessary 
funds to finance an adequate medi- 
cal cate program. For that matter it 
is clear that the problem of rural 
health is inextricably bound up with 
the entire health problem of the Na- 
tion and cannot be solved without 
drawing upon the total resources of 
the United States—rural and urban. 
Administrative problems associated 
with county associations operating on 
a year-to-year basis result in high 
average costs of administration.” 

Specific steps that might improve 
the program.—More nearly adequate 
coverage could be attained, the report 
says, by removing residence, income, 
and occupational requirements for 
membership, but steps to improve the 
quality of health care would also be 
necessary. It is suggested, for ex- 
ample, that better referral services 
outside the county be developed and 
more and better personnel and facil- 
ities brought to the community, with 
the community sharing the costs; that 
group enrollment be tried out on a 
farm or community basis, to help 
compensate for adverse selection of 
risk; that the health association man- 
agement and other county agencies, 
particularly the public health units, 
cooperate to bring more preventive 
services to members and place “nec- 
essary emphasis on the preventive 
side of health care”; and that an 
“imaginative educational” program be 
developed. The problem of securing 
sufficient funds to buy and maintain 
the needed facilities- “should be met 
squarely. This is a community re- 
sponsibility and cannot be met solely 
by the health association.” 


Wider Implications 


Even incorporation of the suggested 
modifications in the health programs, 
the report concludes, would “not pro- 
vide a system of medical care under 
which all the people would receive the 
benefits of modern science and new 
techniques. Included in this failure 
is the lack of well-coordinated pre- 
ventive diagnostic and curative serv- 
ices. To take full advantage of mod- 
ern technological advancement in 
health services it is necessary that the 


plan for rural people be coordinated 
with a broader plan for the entire 
population. Such a plan should pro- 
vide for rural and urban services alike. 

“Any broad program of health in- 
surance should conform as closely as 
possible to the following specifications 
so as to overcome the inadequacies 
inherent in the tax-assisted voluntary 
health associations. 


1. Universal participation 
through family contributions based 
on ability to pay. 

2. Tax assistance where neces- 
sary to provide equal medical and 
dental care to all. 

3. Constructive planning and 
responsibility by local community, 
county, State, and Nation. 

4. Better public health units in 
all counties to give greater preven- 
tive health service. 

5. An expanded and coordinated 
system of hospitals and health cen- 
ters, including research. 

6. Greater numbers and better 
distribution of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and laboratory technicians. 

7. Effective administrative and 
democratic procedure to maintain 
and improve the quality of profes- 
sional care. 

8. A comprehensive program of 
modern medical, dental, and hos- 
pital services, including health edu- 
cation. 


“There are indications that the 
American people are gradually turn- 
ing to some form of compulsory health 
insurance such as is included in the 
‘National Health Act of 1945’ (S. 1606, 
H. R. 4730) which provides for a sys- 
tem of health insurance.” 


Social Insurance and Other 
Government Trust Funds 


The U. S. Budget lists over 150 trust 
accounts, by far the largest of which 
are the social insurance funds. Stat- 
utes creating some of these accounts 
call for investment of receipts of the 
funds in excess of current expendi- 
ture requirements. The investment 
functions for at least 22 of the trust 
funds are delegated to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Treasurer of 
the United States. 

On June 30, 1945, the assets of 
these 22 Government trust funds to- 
taled $20.9 billion, of which the un- 
employment trust fund, the old-age 


and survivors insurance trust fund, 
and the national service life insurance 
fund held 35.0, 31.7, and 15.5 percent, 
respectively. The civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund ranked 
fourth in size, followed by the U. S. 
Government life insurance fund and 
the railroad retirement account. The 
other 16 trust funds combined held 
only 0.3 percent of the total assets. 


Classification of Trust Funds 


For convenience, Government trust 
funds may be classified into the fol- 
lowing three types: (1) those com- 
posed of moneys and property received 
directly from individuals or private 
organizations for specific purposes, 
such as the Ainsworth Library fund, 
Library of Congress trust fund, Na- 
tional Institute of Health gift fund, 
national park trust fund; (2) those 
composed of moneys appropriated by 
act of Congress out of general reve- 
nues and for specific purposes, as, for 
example, the adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund, District of Columbia water 
fund, and Pershing Hall Memorial 
fund; and (3) those composed of 
moneys collected as regular contribu- 
tions under specific programs, such 
as the Alaska Railroad, civil-service, 
District of Columbia teachers’, and 
Foreign Service retirement and disa- 
bility funds, the unemployment and 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust funds, and the national service 
and U. S. Government life insurance 
funds. 

Of the 22 funds mentioned earlier, 
7 fall in the first group, 3 in the sec- 
ond, and 12 in the third. Since the 
funds in the third group receive 
moneys from a large number of con- 
tributors at regular intervals, they 
increase by large and continuous ad- 
ditions despite the small size of the 
individual premiums. The group of 
funds composed of donations and be- 
quests are limited by their depend- 
ence on the generosity and interest of 
groups and individuals in specific 
projects. 


Relative Size and Growth 


The two funds established by the 
Social Security Act have been the 
largest Government trust funds since 
1939 (table 4). Assets of the unem- 
ployment trust fund totaled $312 mil- 
lion in 1937, $884 million in 1938, and 
$1.3 billion in 1939. The old-age and 
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survivors insurance trust fund grew 
from $267 million in 1937 and $777 
million in 1938 to $1.2 billion in 1939. 
At the close of the fiscal year 1945, 
these two funds had assets of $7.3 and 
$6.6 billion, respectively. 

From 1930 to 1939 the U. S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund was the 
largest of the Government trust funds 
handled by the Treasury, but the 
accumulation of social security re- 
serves caused it to fall to third place 
in 1939. This fund has shown a 
steady growth over the years, but 
other trust funds have increased more 
rapidly. By 1944 the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund ranked 
third, but the rapid growth of the na- 
tional service life insurance fund 
(created in October 1940 in connec- 
tion with the war-risk life insurance 
system for the armed forces of World 
War II) brought the latter fund to 
third place in 1945, a position that it 
will probably hold for some time. The 
railroad retirement account has 
grown from $43 million in 1937 to $516 
million in 1945, but it has always been 
smaller than the other five trust funds 
already mentioned. 

The assets of the 16 smaller trust 
funds invested by the Treasury to- 
taled about $54 million in 1945. From 
1925 to 1935, the adjusted service cer- 
tificate fund ranked as one of the 
three largest funds and its assets var- 
ied from $95 million to $630 million. 
After reaching the peak of $630 mil- 
lion in 1930, however, the fund started 
to decline and by June 1945 had 
dropped to $17 million. The District 
of Columbia teachers’ retirement and 
the Canal Zone retirement and disa- 
bility funds had assets of $12 and $11 
million, respectively, in June 1945. 
The former grew steadily from its be- 
ginning in 1920, and from 1930, when 
its assets totaled $3 million, to 1945 
it acquired more than half a million 
dollars of new assets each year. The 
Canal Zone retirement and disability 
fund, established in 1931, has grown 
slowly but steadily, and during the 
war it averaged $1.3 million a year in 
new assets. 

The Foreign Service retirement and 
disability fund has a history of slower 
but fairly steady growth, increasing 
from $84,000 in 1925 to $8 million in 
1945. The Alaska Railroad retire- 
ment and disability fund reached $2 
million in 1945 after 8 years of oper- 


Table 4.—Assets of the six largest Government trust funds, fiscal years 1937-45 
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ation. Of the very small funds, the 
District of Columbia water fund had 
total assets of $1.8 million from 1941 
to 1945, and the Library of Congress 
trust fund totaled $1.5 million during 
the same period. The remaining 
trust funds possessed assets of less 
than $500,000 each in June 1945, rang- 
ing from $480 in the National Cancer 
Institute gift funds to $494,000 in the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
compensation fund. 


Administration of the Funds 


All trust funds regardless of classi- . 


fication are treated by the Treasury 
as trust accounts and are segregated 
from the general receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Government. 
Since the trust accounts are credited 
with moneys received and held by the 
Government for the benefit of indi- 
viduals or classes of individuals, their 
assets are not available for general 
budgetary purposes. All disburse- 
ment is in compliance with the terms 
of the trust. Responsibility for the 
investment of that part of the funds 
not needed to pay benefits or other 
current expenses rests in most cases 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but in a few statutes the Treasurer of 
the United States is designated. To 
centralize the investment operations, 
however, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has usually assumed this responsi- 
bility for both himself and the Treas- 
urer.. The manner of investment of 
these moneys usually is rather closely 
prescribed by law, although the tim- 
ing of the investment is often left to 
the discretion of the administering 
officers. 

For 10 funds, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is directed to invest in cer- 


1Selko, D. T., The Federal Financial 
System, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940, p. 341. 


tain specified types of securities, from 
time to time, such portions of the 
fund as in his judgment may not be 
required for immediate disbursement. 
In the statutes pertaining to 7 other 
funds, the administrator of the fund 
is authorized to direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to the choice of 
investment, the amount of money 
available for investment, or both. The 
Secretary has complete responsibility 
for investment of both the unemploy- 
ment trust fund and the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, but 
he may invest the railroad retirement 
account only at the request and di- 
rection of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. The Treasurer of the United 
States is authorized to invest the 
moneys of 5 of the trust funds, but 
the amount of money to be invested 
is determined by the administrative 
officer or board of each fund. 

Legal provisions covering the sale 
of securities held by the funds are not 
detailed. Four of the 22 funds—in- 
cluding the railroad retirement ac- 
count—provide for the sale of securi- 
ties “in the interests of the fund,” thus 
leaving the decisions to the official 
responsible for investing the fund. 
For the unemployment trust fund, 
railroad retirement account, and old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, however, the law provides that, 
in selling securities held by the fund, 
obligations other than special obliga- 
tions are to be sold at the market 
price. Special obligations are to be 
redeemed at par plus accrued interest. 
The Managing Trustee of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund— 
the Secretary of the Treasury—and 
the administrator of the U. S. Naval 
Academy gift fund are, moreover, spe- 
cifically empowered to sell securities 
when in their judgment it is advisable 
todoso. The statutes of 6 other funds 
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specify that when approved requisi- 
tions are made on the Treasury for 
advances to the disbursing clerk of 
the fund, moneys will be provided 
when necessary through the redemp- 


iton of securities. 


There is no men- 
tion of the liquidation of investments 
in the statutory provisions governing 
9 of these funds, and it is probable 


the discretion of the official who 
makes the investments. 

Earnings on investments are usu- 
ally credited to the funds themselves 








that the securities are held or sold at and become a part thereof. This 
Table 5.—Statutory provisions of 22 Federal Government trust funds, as of June 30, 19451 
Investment of fund 
— _—_ Source of fund oe” ~~ ta Eligible investments Sale of investment Earnings‘on 
authorization of fund Investment holdings investment 


official 





Set by statute 


Set by adminis- 
trative procedure 





Adjusted service 
certificate fund 
(1924). 


Annual Federal 
appropriation. 


Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 


Secretary of 
Treasury. 


Interest-bearing 
obligations of 
United States 
or loans 
to veterans. 


4-percent special 
Treasury obli- 
gations. 


For’purposes of 
fund and 
to meet requisi- 
tions of 
disbursing clerk 
of Veterans 
Administration 
for authorized 
payments, 


Becomes part of 
fund and is re- 
invested. 




















Ainsworth Bequest of the Adjutant of Treasurer of Interest-bearing  ={__.-----.2----.-e At written re- Interest credited 
Library fund late Major Gen- Walter Reed United States United States quest of Adju- to fund and re- 
(1935). eral Frederick General upon written Government tant. invested or ex- 

C. Ainsworth. Hospital. request of bonds. pended at sole 
Adjutant. discretion of 
Adjutant. 

Alaska railroad! Employee and CiviltService Secretary of Interest-bearing 4-percent special To meet requisi- Credited to fund. 
retirement and Government Commission. Treasury. securities of Treasury obli- tions of disburs- 
disability fund contributions. United States"or gations. ing clerk of 
(1936). Federal farm-loan Civil Service 

bonds. Commission for 
authorized pay- 
ments. 

Canal Zone re} Employee and Administrator"’of | Secretaryfof Interest-bearing 4-percent special To meet requisi- Credited to fund. 
tirement and Government Veterans Affairs. Treasury. securitiesof A Treasury obli- tions of disburs- 
disability fund contributions, United States or gations. ing clerk of 
(1931). Federal farm-loan Veterans 

bonds. Administration 
for authorized 
payments. 

Civil-service re- Employee and Civil Service Secretary of Interest-bearing 4-percent special To meet requisi- Credited to fund. 
tirement and Government Commission. Treasury. securities of Treasury obli- tions of disburs- 
disability fund contributions. United States gations. ing clerk of 
(1920). or Federal farm- Bureau of Pen- 

loan bonds. 3-percent sions for 
special obliga- authorized 
tions for funds payments. 
derived from 
voluntary con- 
tributions. 

District of Colum- | Employee and Commissioners TEEN © Lev attidbhundsbdeandbedioas =| Se .| Credited to fund. 
bia teachers’ re- Government of District of United States 

contributions, Columbia. on basis of infor- 


= fund 
1 


mation from 
Commissioners 
of District of 
Columbia on 
amounts avail- 
able for invest- 
ment. 











XUM 


District of Colum- | Appropriations Commissioners of | Treasurer of NI! Ee co tee esi ois e cedbcconancdnanaceniened 
bia water fund y Commis- ‘ District of United States District of 
(1937). sioners of Dis- Columbia. on basis of Columbia 
trict of Colum- information securities. 
bia from rev- from Commis- 
enues of water sioners of Dis- 
department, trict of Colum- 
bia on amounts 
available for 
investment. 
District of Colum- | Employer contri- | United States Em-| Treasurer of Gi, SS See eee 
bia workmen’s butions, fines, ployees’ Com- United States United States or 
compensation penalties, and pensation Com- invests portionof of any Federal 
fund (1928). Government mission. fund which land bank. 
appropriations. United States 
Employees’ 
Compensation 
Commission 
deems not 











necessary for 
current require- 
ments. 











1 Investment of moneys held by these 22 funds is made by the Secretary of the Treasury or the Treasurer of the United States. 
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treatment of earnings is specifically 
authorized in the statutes of 10 funds, 
including the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, and the railroad re- 
tirement account. For the unemploy- 


ment trust fund, a separate book ac- 
count is maintained for each State 
and for the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 
vested as a Single unit, but each book 
account is credited quarterly, on the 


The fund is in- 


quarter. 


basis of the account’s average daily 
balance, with a proportionate part of 
the earnings of the fund during the 


In contrast to those funds 


Table 5.—Statutory provisions of 22 Federal Government trust funds, as of June 30, 1945—Continued 


Trust account 
and date of 
authorization 


Source of fund 


in which earnings become a part of 
the fund and are reinvested, two— 





Investment of fund 





Administrator 
of fun 


Eligible investments 





Investment 
official 


Set by statute 


Set by adminis- 
trative procedure 


Sale"of investment 
holdings 


Earnings on 
investment 





Federal old-age 
and survivors 
insurance trust 
fund (1935). 


Permanent an- 
nual Govern- 
ment approp- 
riation equal to 
employer and 
employee con- 
tributions and 
such additional 
Government 
appropriation 
as may be re- 
quired. 





Board of Trus- 
tees: Secretary 
of Treasury, 
Secretary of 
Labor, Chair- 
man of the So- 
cial Security 
Board 


Managing Trus- 
tee: Secretary 
of Treasury. 


Interest-bearing 
obligations of 
United States, 
obligations guar- 
anteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest 
by United States, 
or special obliga- 
tions if invest- 
ment in others 
not in the public 
interest. Special 
obligations shall 
bear interest at a 
rate equal to aver- 
age rate of interest 
on the public debt 
as of the calendar 
month next pre- 
ceding the date of 
issue. When the 
average rate is not 
a multinle of 4% of 
1 percent, rate of 
interest of such 
special obligations 
shall be that mul- 
tiple of % of 1 
percent next lower 
than the average 
rate. 


Specia! obliga- 
tions may be 
redeemed at par 
plus accrued 
interest; other 
obligations may 
be sold at mar- 
ket price. 


Credited to and 
forms part of 
fund. 





Foreign Service 
retirement and 
disability fund 
(1924). 


Employee and 
Government 
contributions. 


Secretary of State. 


Secretary of Treas- 


Interest-bearing 
obligations of 
United States. 


4-percent special 
Treasury obli- 
gations. 


To meet requisi- 
tions of disburs- 
ing clerk of De- 
partment of 
State for author- 
ized payments. 


Credited to fund 
as a part thereof. 





Library of Con- 
gress trust fund 


v2 
av) 


Gifts or bequests_- 


Library of Con- 
gress Trust 
Fund Board: 
Secretary of 
Treasury, Chair- 
man of Joint 
Committee on 
Library, Librar- 
ian of Congress, 
2 appointees of 
the President. 


Secretary of Treas- 
ury invests funds 
as Library of 
Congress Trust 
Fund Board 
may determine. 


May deposit princi- 
pal (not exceeding 
$5 million) of some 
gifts or bequests 
as permanent 
loan with Treas- 
urer at 4-percent 
interest per an- 
num, payable 
semiannually. 





Interest-bearing 
securities of the 
highest rating. 


Income held in 
special invest- 
ment account 
for benefit of 
Library and 
subject to dis- 
bursement by 
the Librarian 
for purposes in 
each case speci- 
fied. 





Longshoremen’s 
and harbor 
workers’ com- 
pensation fund 

1927). 


Employer and 
Government 
contributions. 


United States 
Employees’ 


Treasurer of 
United States 





Compensation 
Commission. 


invests portion 
of fund which 
United States 
Employees’ 
Compensation 
Commission 
deems not nec- 
essary for im- 
mediate dis- 
bursement. 


Bonds or notes of 
United States or 
of any Federal 
land bank. 





National Archives 
trust fund (1941) 


Gifts or bequests-- 





National Archives 

Trust Fund 
Board: Archi- 
vist of United 
States (Chair- 
man), Chair- 
man of House 
Library Com- 
mittee, Chair- 
man of Senate 
Library Com- 





mittee. 


Secretary of 
Treasury in- 
vests funds as 
National Ar- 
chives Board 
may determine. 

















Credited to ac- 
count. 
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the U. S. Naval Academy gift trust 
fund and the Pershing Hall Memo- 
rial fund—are limited by statute to 
the use of earnings for disburse- 


ments. 


In addition, the Library of 
Congress and national park trust 
funds include separate interest ac- 
counts, and earnings on specific secu- 


donor of 


the securities. 


Table 5.—Statutory provisions of 22 Federal Government trust funds, as of June 30, 1945—Continued 


rities held by these funds are subject 
to disbursement from the interest ac- 
count for the purposes specified by the 





Trust account 


Investment of fund 








| 








Administrator Eligible investments Sale of investment Earnings on 
Pan wthe martin Source of fund of fund Investment holdings investment 
official te 
a Set by adminis- 
Set by statute trative procedure 
National Cancer Separate funds for | Surgeon General Secretary of Treas-| Gifts in money: in- | -................. Unconditional Principal or in- 
Institute gift unconditional of Public Health ury. terest-bearing gifts of intan- come may 
fund (1937). gifts and for Service. securities of gible personal reinvested or ex- 
conditional gifts United States or property shall pended. 


if recommended 
by Surgeon 
General and 
National Can- 
cer Advisory 
Council. 


obligations guar- 
anteed as to both 
interest and prin- 
cipal by the 
United States. 


be liquidated 

at request of 
the Federa! Se- 
curity Adminis- 
trator, when- 
ever necessary 
to meet pay- 
ments and at 
discretion of 








Secretary of 
Treasury. 

National Institute | Separate funds for | Surgeon General Secretary of Interest-bearing |-..............--..- Unconditional Principal or in- 
of Health gift unconditional of Public Treasury. securities of gifts of intan- come may 
fund (1939). gifts and for Health Service. United States or gible personal reinvested or ex- 

conditional obligations guaran- property shall pended. 
gifts if recom- teed as to both be liquidated at 
mended by principal and in- request of the 
Surgeon Gen- terest by the Federal Secu- 
eral and Na- United States. rity Administra- 
tional Advisory tor, whenever 
Health Council. necessary to 
meet payments 
° and at discre- 
tion of Secretary 
of Treasury. 

National park Gifts or bequests. | National Park PRO onan cnc actcncusadaadndieecamidacéscaancanaaeneeeeaeees Deposited into 
trust fund Those entailing Trust Fund Treasury in- separate account 
(1935). expenditures Board: Secre- vests funds as to credit of fund, 

not to be made tary of Treas- the National subject to dis- 
out of the gift or ury, Secretary Park Trust bursement as 


bequest or in- 
come thereof 
can only be ac- 
cepted with the 
consent of 
Congress. 


of Interior, Di- 
rector of Na- 
tional] Park 
Service, 2ap- 
pointees of the 
President. 


Fund Board 
shal] determine. 


specified in each 
case. 





National service 
life insurance 
fund (1940). 


Premiums paid 
on account of 
national service 
life insurance 
and Govern- 
ment contribu- 
tion. 


Administrator of 


Veterans Affairs. 


Secretary of 
Treasury. Re- 
serves to be set 
aside out of 
fund by Admin- 
istrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs as 
may be needed 
to meet liabili- 
ties. 


Interest-bearing 
obligations of 
United States or 
obligations guar- 
anteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest 
by United States. 


Sell obligations 
for purposes of 
fund. 


Earnings depos- 
ited in disburs- 
ing accounts for 
expenditure or 
reinvestment. 





Pershing Hall 
Memorial fund 
(1985). 


Balance of appro- 
priation after 
settlement of in- 
debtedness con- 
nected with 
Pershing Hall 
in Paris, France. 


Secretary of 
Treasury. 


Secretary of 
Treasury. 


Interest-bearing 
United States 
Government 
bonds. 


Upon request of 
American Le- 
gion any part of 
earnings paid to 
National Treas- 
urer of Legion 
for use in main- 
taining and/or 
perpetuating 
Pershing Hall. 





Railroad retire- 
ment account 
(1937). 


Annual Govern- 
ment appropri- 
ation of amount 
sufficient as an 
annual premi- 
um; the amount 
is related to 
employee and 
employer con- 
tributions. 





Railroad Retire- 
ment Board: 3 
members ap- 
pointed by the 
President with 
advice and con- 
sent of the Sen- 
ate. 








Secretary of 
Treasury at re- 
quest and direc- 
tion of Rail- 
road Retire- 
ment Board. 





Interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of 
United States, 
obligations guar- 
anteed as to both 
principal and 
interest by 
United States, or 
special obliga- 
tions. Special 
obligations must 
bear 3-percent 
interest per an- 
num and other 
obligations at 
least 3 percent. 





If it be in the in- 
terest of the ac- 
count. Special 
obligations may 
be redeemed at 
par plus accrued 
interest; other 
obligations may 
be sold at mar- 
ket price. 





Credited to ac- 
count. 
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Eligible Classes of Securities 


All funds but the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers’ retirement and dis- 
ability fund, the National Archives, 
national park, and the Library of 
Congress trust funds are limited by 
statute to certain types of invest- 
ments (table 5). 

For the Library of Congress trust 
fund there are no statutory require- 
ments for investments. The fund 
holds a wide variety of assets includ- 
ing railway bonds, common stock, real 
estate, and mortgages. Congress, 
moreover, provided that the Board of 
Trustees of the fund may deposit the 


principal of some gifts or bequests to 
the fund (up to a total of $5 million 
at any one time) as a permanent loan 
with the Treasurer of the United 
States at 4-percent interest per 
annum. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and unemployment trust funds 
are restricted to interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States or ob- 
ligations guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United 
States. They may acquire such obli- 
gations on original issue at par or by 
purchase of outstanding obligations 
at the market price. The purposes 


for which obligations of the United 
States might be issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
were extended to authorize the issu- 
ance at par of special obligations to 
both funds. Such special obligations 
are to be issued to the old-age and 
survivors insurance fund, however, 
only if the Managing Trustee deter- 
mines that the purchase of other eli- 
gible securities is not in the public 
interest. 

The original Social Security Act 
further specified that special obliga- 
tions issued to the old-age reserve ac- 
count (now the old-age and survivors 


Table 5.—Statutory provisions of 22 Federal Government trust funds, as of June 30, 1945—Continued 





Trust account 


Investment of fund 








and date of 


Source of fund 


Administrator 


Eligible investments 





Sale of investment 


Earnings on 








authorization of fund Investment holdings investment 
official ee 
. Set by adminis- 
Set by statute trative procedure 
Unemployment Deposits from Secretary of Secretary of Interest-bearing ob- |...........--------- Special obliga- Shall be credited 
trust fund State unem- Treasury. Treasury. ligations of tions may be to and form a 
(1935). ployment funds United States, redeemed at par art of the fund. 
and Railroad obligations guar- plus accrued ‘und shall be 
Retirement anteed as to both interest; other invested as 
Board. Funds principal and obligations may single fund, but 
derived from interest by be sold at mar- Secretary of 
employer con- United States, or ket price. Treasury shall 
tributions (and special obliga- maintain a 
employee con- tions. Special separate book 
tributions in 4 obligations shall account for each 
States) and bear interest at a State agency 
Government rate equal to av- and for railroad 
contribution. erage rate of inter- unemployment 
Employee rep- est on public debt insurance ac- 
resentatives as of calendar count and shall 
covered by Rail- month next pre- credit the ac- 
road Unem- ceding the date of counts quar- 
ployment In- issue. When the terly, on basis 
surance Act average rate is not of average daily 
make their own a multiple of % of balance of such 
contributions. 1 percent, rate of accounts, with a 
such special obli- proportionate 
gations shall part of the 
that multiple of fund’s earnings 
4g of 1 percent for the quarter 
next lower than ended. 
the average rate. 
Obligations other 
than special obli- 
gations shall 
yield not less 
than yield re- 
quired on special 
‘ obligations. 
United State” Premiums on con- | Administrator of 


Government life 
insurance fund 
(1924). 


verted war-risk 
insurance __poli- 
cies from World 
War 1. 


Veterans Affairs. 


Secretary of Treas- 
ury on advice 
from Adminis- 
trator of Veter- 
ans Affairs on 
amounts avail- 
able for invest- 
ment. 
moneys in ex- 
cess of reserve 
requirements 
and authorized 
—— must 

invested. 


Interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of 
United States or 
bonds of Federal 
farm-loan banks. 
Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs 
authorized to 
make loans to 
veterans upon 
their adjusted 
service certificates 
out of the fund. 


Sell obligations 
for purposes of 
fund. 


Credited to fund. 





United States 
Naval Academy 
gift fund (1944). 





Gifts or bequests 





Secretary of Navy 





Secretary of 
Treasury at re- 
quest of Secre- 
retary of Navy. 





Securities of United 
States or securi- 
ties guaranteed as 
to both principal 
and interest by 
United States. 





As Secretary of 
Navy directs. 








Deposited to cred- 
it of fund 
and available 
for disburse- 
ment as pro- 
vided in the act 
setting up fund. 





XUM 





XUM 
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Table 6.—Securities held as investments in trust funds invested by the Treasury at the 
end of the fiscal years 1936, 1940, 1945 


[In thousands] 















Type of security 1936 1940 1945 
EE aS a ae rae ey ee nea Re a be $678, 005 $4, 979, 294 $20, 578, 340 
es SE dd cee adaccbdsdbcecccancencananseninls 621, 976 4, 935, 224 20, 577, 924 
RSS SS ee Se eee 429, 572 4, 622, 394 18, 213, 590 
Bid nntracangntnesnhdescdcasummansoasteeded 283, 863 2, 400, 936 9, 217, 940 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness---..-.................-- 145, 709 1, 721, 300 8, 495, 492 
Se antancntdecacacsephbamnapendceney akinesia 500, 158 500, 158 
ca eR ere SED Ae ES 192, 404 312, 830 2, 363, 445 
a Rs iii sivas wei thio nda nSabggy et sancanuedidas peace scnadendibbuswe ava 
Government guaranteed securities. .............-- 105 ERE aeS. 
ETL TE LTTE Ti tal 55, 924 43, 965 416 
ee Re See ee aaa 55, 039 rr | eee ae 
EEE LE TE EE Nat LT RS EE 5 471 416 














insurance trust fund) were to yield 
3 percent per annum and that other 
obligations acquired should yield at 
least that amount. The 1939 amend- 
ments, however, removed the mini- 
mum.-yield requirement on all but the 
special obligations and changed the 
provision regarding the interest rate 
on the latter. Special obligations is- 
sued to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, like those issued 
to the unemployment trust fund, must 
now bear interest at a rate equal to 
the average rate of interest on the 
interest-bearing public debt, com- 
puted as of the end of the calendar 
month next preceding the date of 
issue. When the average rate is not 
a multiple of 4% of 1 percent, the rate 
of interest borne by such special ob- 
ligations must be the multiple of % 
of 1 percent next lower than the 
average rate. Obligations other than 
special obligations may be acquired 
for the unemployment trust fund 
only on such terms as to provide an 
investment yield not less than the 
current rate on special obligations. 

The railroad retirement account is 
restricted to interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States or obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest by the United States. 
Special obligations must bear 3 per- 
cent per annum, and all other obli- 
gations must bear not less than 3 
percent. 

Investments of the Ainsworth Li- 
brary fund and the Pershing Hall 
Memorial fund are restricted to in- 
terest-bearing U. S. Government 
bonds, and those of the other small 
trust funds to securities of the United 
States Government or to securities 
guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the United States. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia water fund may 


be invested in United States or Dis- 
trict of Columbia securities, while the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
and the District of Columbia work- 
men’s compensation funds are re- 
stricted to bonds or notes of the 
United States or of any Federal land 
bank. 

The statutory provisions on securi- 
ties eligible for investment for all but 
one of the other large trust funds have 
been implemented by administrative 
procedure. The adjusted service cer- 
tificate fund and the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability fund are 
limited by statute to interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States. The 
Treasury has, however, set up an in- 
vestment procedure for these funds 
under which investments are made in 
4-percent special Treasury obliga- 
tions. Interest is payable annually or 
on prior redemption of the security. 
The Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
civil-service retirement and disability 
funds are restricted to interest-bear- 
ing securities of the United States or 
Federal farm-loan bonds, but the in- 
vestment procedures adopted and used 
by the Treasury in administering 


these funds is the same as that for the 
adjusted service certificate fund. The 
Treasury has provided, however, that 
the civil-sefvice retirement and dis- 
ability fund may be partially invested 
in 3-percent special obligations; the 
funds invested in these securities are 
confined to those derived from volun- 
tary contributions to the fund, which 
bear interest at the rate of 3 percent 
per annum. Procedure for the civil- 
service fund requires that all special 
obligations issued to the fund must be 
in denominations of $100,000 or mul- 
tiples thereof and at par as of the 
dates of issue. A similar procedure is 
followed for the Alaska Railroad and 
Canal Zone retirement and disability 
funds, except that securities must be 
in denominations of $1,000 or mul- 
tiples thereof. 

Eligible securities for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund consist 
of interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or bonds of Federal 
farm-loan banks. The Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, however, is au- 
thorized to make loans to veterans on 
their adjusted service certificates and 
against their life insurance policies. 


Types of Investments 


Special obligations.—The total vol- 
ume of publicly issued securities out- 
standing which are eligible for invest- 
ment by the various Government trust 
funds has increased with the rise in 
the public debt. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been to invest the larger 
trust funds primarily in special obli- 
gations, following the policy adopted 
by the Treasury in 1925 for the ad- 
justed service certificate fund. Of the 
advantages of this policy listed in the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of 


Table 7.—Social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, 
January-March 1946 





Item 


Investments as of a as of 








Dec. 31, 1945 Net ac- ar. 31, 1 
quisitions 
“ak A 
Average arc verage 
Amount | interest | 19461 (in | A™0UR* | interest 


A (in te 
millions) ence millions) | mijjions) (percent) 





Total interest-bearing public debt 


Securities acquired by social security trust funds: 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Unemployment trust fund 





All other interest-bearing securities................-.- 





$275, 694 | 1. 965 —$946 | $274, 748 1.979 
7, 055 2. 144 169 7, 224 2. 138 

7, 508 1. 934 —130 7, 378 1. 935 
Sg errr —985 | 260, 146 |---------- 














1 Minus figures represent net reductions, 
Source: Daily Statementiof the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 8.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 


[In thousands] 





























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
‘. Net total of ; i 
Period Transfers Reimburse- 7 Cash with Credit of 
and appro- Interest Benefit ment for ad- ppicnltanorg ¥ disbursing | fund account ao 
priations to received 2 payments? | ministrative penseen > officer at at end of eriod 
trust fund ! expenses 4 acquired end of period period Pp 
Ss January 1937-March 1946__._.__.- $7, 923, 183 $569, 838 $1, 012, 384 $178, 812 $7, 224, 424 $46, 509 $30, 893 $7, 301, 825 
iscal year: } 
eRe an ey a a a ee a Mate 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
BREESE es ee Ee Beret 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 | 26, 950 1, 187, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
9 months ended: 
March 1944 942, 499 | 3, 349 | 133, 806 22, 334 775, 036 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
March 1945. -- 948, 557 | 18, 859 | 172, 812 19, 840 744, 964 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
March 1946 901, 887 41,325 | 228, 898 25, 869 678, 143 46, 509 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
| | 
17, 640 7, 673 | 22, 751 2, 307 200, 000 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
41,157 ety 21, 820 | iy et 33, 427 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
ae 315;G19 |... .. | 22, 848 PN sss oo arasene ans 33, 569 341,115 6, 528, 518 
ee 4, 591 104, 995 | 22, 354 2, 370 392, 447 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
_ SSS 7 23, 139 +. 5 Pe ee 35, 938 67, 048 6, 649, 267 
August + Re peeener eee 22, 888 Sy ees 38, 021 325, 404 6, , 706 
September... 4, 731 9, 242 23, 497 2, 476 273, 000 39, 074 39, 351 6, 897, 706 
October sa ea 25, 365 WE fe eicdccsccee 38, 682 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
November. 237, 766 | 99 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
December 6, 916 7, 371 25, 678 2, 838 250, 490 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
January 32, 819 15, 371 27, 953 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
February -_-_- 196 066)... 2~ «es cares 27, 707 5 eee 46, 153 215, 538 7, 306, 114 
Gate EES ecepien ieieiiien 18, 367 | 9, 242 | 28, 589 3, 309 180, 000 46, 509 30, 893 7, 301, 825 

















1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

? Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


4 Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expendi- 
tures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, 
therefore, reflect actual outlays. 

5Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


[In thousands] 





~a -— —s 


oa ae os 










































Net total State accounts Railroad a insurance 
Total assets} Of U.S. |Unexpended 
Period at end of banc pant pp yl al : om 
period rities ac- | period Deposits | Interest With- a Deposits | Interest | Benefit be pons yet 
quired ! po: credited drawals 2 period : credited |payments period 23 
Cumulative, January 1936- 
ne eee $7, 425, 962 | $7, 378, 184 $47, 779 | $9, 302, 128 $536, 657 | $3, 146,939 | $6,692,001 | $590, 327 $40, 855 $51, 335 $733, 961 
iscal year: 
1943-44 __ 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60, 000 5, 380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
1944-45_____ 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 785 636, 150 
9 months end 
March 1944 5, 471, 327 1, 099, 000 5, 327 1, 007, 942 41, 101 42, 218 5, 009, 396 77, 078 3, 722 458 461, 931 
March 1945 1, 041, 000 3, 989 925, 710 55, 960 48, 779 6, 313, 317 89, 465 5, 171 539 601, 672 
March 1946 71, 010 47, 779 761, 783 69, 174 818, 166 6, 692, 001 87, 855 6, 807 6, 716 733, 961 
38, 000 3, 989 11, 346 2, 702 7,970 6, 313, 317 28, 324 250 116 601, 672 
25, 000 20, 109 ee 6, 137 6, 354, 135 324 85 601, 97: 
283, 000 7, 959 oh ea 7, 280 6, 933 65 604, 026 
88, 173 8, 084 7, 261 57, 180 8, 296 6, 679, 109 96 636, 148 
35, 000 30, 653 OS ae 14, 932 6, 726, 955 5 41 645, 870 
251, 000 17, 219 257, 968 |_.- ae 21, 593 6, 963, 330 iy 7 ae 41 647, 061 
ce, EE TERE ES: — 20, 000 22, 944 8, 750 3, 494 55, 040 6, 920, 534 28, 261 327 100 675, 582 
October. Sy Ses! ES Pe hare —90, 000 48, 420 42, 316 437 107, 224 6, 856, 064 49 41 216 675, 528 
Cc SS: 65, 000 58, 804 183, 097 141 108, 283 6, 931, 019 760 13 388 675, 957 
DION oo res caso cccccascseen —39, 990 29, 208 8, 803 4, 341 111, 228 6, 832, 935 28, 694 412 608 704, 455 
1946 
| a Set se a ae eae 7, 497, 917 —50, 000 39, 733 32, 898 57, 042 134, 146 6, 788, 831 67 5, 644 1,081 709, 086 
February --___- aia i 5 5 ee 60, 735 157, 391 15 135, 621 6, 810, 616 782 1 1, 567 708, 302 
ES ee Se 7, 425, 962 —80, 000 47, 779 7, 780 3, 705 130, 100 6, 692, 001 27, 964 368 2, 673 733, 961 












































1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 


deemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,621,193. 


§ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment administration fund amounting 


to $47,648,850. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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the Treasury for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1925, the following are 
most pertinent: 

1. The securities exactly fit the ac- 
tuarial requirements which by law are 
made the basis for fixing the appropri- 
ations for the fund. 

2. The bond market is not dis- 
turbed by a purchase of a very large 
block of securities early in January 
and by a subsequent continuous pres- 
sure for the sale of securities to pro- 
vide cash for the fund throughout the 
year, the effect of which would be buy- 
ing on a high market and selling on a 
low market. 

3. Commissions to brokers on the 
purchase and sale of Government se- 
curities are saved. 

4. Cash demands of the fund can 
be immediately satisfied by the re- 
demption by the Treasury of the spe- 
cial certificates of indebtedness, and 
the whole plan has great flexibility. 

5. When large withdrawals are 
necessary or future liquidation of 
large blocks of securities is expected, 
the Treasury will be in a position to 
do the necessary financing to meet 
the conditions then existing, without 
being compelled to sell a lot of mis- 
cellaneous Government securities per- 
haps unsuited to the market and to 
the Treasury’s program. 

The special obligations issued to the 
trust funds have generally been spe- 
cial Treasury notes or special Treas- 
sury certificates of indebtedness. The 
notes may have a maximum maturity 
date of 5 years from date of issue but 
are redeemable 1 year from issue, on 
4 months’ notice. The certificates of 
indebtedness, however, may have a 
maturity date no later than 1 year 
from date of issue and are redeem- 
able on demand. The only long-term 
special obligations have been the Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund series of 
4'%4-percent special adjusted service 
bonds, maturing in 1946. 

Guaranteed obligations.—Although 
7 of the 22 trust funds (table 5) can 
be invested in obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the 
United States and complete freedom 
in choice of investment exists in the 
case of 4 other funds, the guaranteed 
obligations acquired by all these 11 
trust funds from 1936 through 1945 
totaled only $105,000. These securi- 
ties consisted of 3%-percent Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds of 


1944-64, of which $95,000 was held by 
the District of Columbia teachers’ re- 
tirement and disability fund and $10,- 
000 by the longshoremen’s and har- 
bor workers’ compensation fund. 

Since October 1941, Treasury policy 
has allowed Government corporations 
and credit agencies to obtain the 
funds they need directly from the 
Treasury rather than through the sale 
of guaranteed obligations to the pub- 
lic. Outstanding guaranteed obliga- 
tions, as they become due, have been 
redeemed or refunded through the is- 
suance of direct obligations. As a re- 
sult, the amount of guaranteed obli- 
gations held by the public has de- 
clined steadily since 1941. At the 
present time, therefore, and as long 
as the Treasury adheres to its present 
policy of financing, guaranteed obli- 
gations are not available for invest- 
ment by the trust funds. 

Moreover, only 8 percent of the 
guaranteed obligations outstanding 
and held by the public at the end 
of June 1945 bore interest of more 
than 1% percent, the rate currently 
required on special obligations issued 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and unemployment trust funds. 


Few issues of guaranteed obligations 
meet the minimum-earnings require- 
ment for trust fund investments, 
especially since a number of the 
funds have actuarial requirements 
that call for a still higher return on 
investments than the 1% percent 
mentioned above. In the past, guar- 
anteed obligations bore somewhat 
higher interest rates than at present, 
and thus somewhat more of them met 
the interest requirements of the vari- 
ous trust funds. At the end of June 
1936, $3.7 billion, or 79 percent of all 
guaranteed securities, yielded more 
than 214-percent interest per annum. 
By June 1940, $2 billion, or 37 percent 
of the guaranteed obligations out- 
standing, were earning more than 24% 
percent. The vast majority of all 
guaranteed securities issued have 
been short-term obligations, so that, 
regardless of the interest rates they 
bore, they were unsuitable for funds 
invested primarily in long-term se- 
curities. 


Securities Held by Trust Funds 


On June 30, 1936, 92 percent of the 
total securities held by the 22 Gov- 
ernment trust funds invested by the 


Table 10.—Cash income and outgo:'! Total Federal and Social Security Board pro- 
grams, 1945 and by quarter, January 1945—-March 1946 


[In millions] 

















1945 1946 
Classification | 
July- | October- 
January-| April- _ | January- 
Total |"March | June | Septem-| Decem- |" yrarch 

a ee ee ee $51,376 | $15,368 | $13,287 | $12,322 $10,399 $14, 220 
| EE tn heey SEN 2, 630 677 70! 69: 547 583 
Federal insurance contributions... ...-- 1, 285 273 361 352 299 251 
Federal unemployment taxes_-_-_--....-- 184 137 17 17 14 134 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund ?__ 1, 161 267 330 329 234 198 
= a a ee ae 48, 746 14, 691 12, 579 11, 624 9, 852 13, 637 
> fd eee 7, 906 24, 001 25, 287 22, 505 16, 115 13, 687 
Social security 3.......__. 1, 224 198 203 287 536 625 
Social Security Board 481 112 112 124 132 138 
Administrative expenses___.........-- 27 6 7 6 7 8 
oe on 453 106 105 117 125 130 
Public assistance 4. _.............--- 411 7 98 105 111 117 

Unemployment compensation ad- | 
hE, 43 9 8 12 | 14 13 

State withdrawals from unemployment 
| rea 462 22 22 92 327 400 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits- 274 62 67 70 75 85 

Administrative expenses, Department 

of the Treasury 5 2 2 2 2 2 
| ADRS A BAP 23, 803 25, 084 22, 218 15, 579 13, 062 























1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of Treasury. 
Data include expenditures from trust funds, exclude 
transactions between Government agencies (i. e., 
transfers to trust accounts from general funds, in- 
vestment of funds in special issues, repayment of 
sums borrowed) and other transactions, such as 
issuance or redemption of public-debt obligations 
other than redemptions of adjusted service bonds. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws. 

3 Federal expenditures administered chiefly by 


Social Security Board. Includes administrative 
expense of Bureau of Census in connection with 
searching census records for old-age and survivors 
insurance; these expenses amount to less than 
$500,000 each year. 

4 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind. 

&In connection with old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 
Bulletin of the Treasury Department, other data from 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 11.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 


by specified period, 1943-46 
{In thousands] 














Retirement, disability, and ‘ 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Railroad 
Federal oi Taxes on |Stateunem-| Federal | unemploy- 
insurance service carriers ployment | unemploy- ment 
contribu- contribu- | 224 their | contribu- ment insurance 
tions! tions2 | ¢™Ployees tions 3 taxes 4 contribu- 
tions 
Fiscal year: 
| Eee $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 $267, 065 | $1, 353, 272 $179, 909 $121, 518 
9 SS eee ee 1, 309, 919 486, 719 285,038 | 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
9 months ended: 
eee 942, 499 376, 156 188,400 | 1,007,818 161, 305 85, 633 
TS Serene tpt 948, 556 413, 609 214, 945 920, 622 167, 787 99, 406 
BIOTO TONG ..., . cc ccnieiccnascnne 901, 887 461, 436 210, 729 761, 253 164, 302 97, 616 
17, 640 23, 846 65, 484 5, 162 9, 729 31, 471 
41, 157 26, 498 1, 465 158, 365 2, 845 359 
315, 615 24, 808 8, 587 167, 886 12, 337 2, 215 
4, 591 21, 803 60, 041 5, 085 , 575 30, 013 
61, 501 § 271, 976 1, 478 173, 103 2, 998 50 
285, 803 25, 236 , 299 150, 319 12, 068 1, 369 
4, 731 27, 267 59, 397 5, 870 1, 768 31, 401 
54, 434 23, 859 1, 468 122, 910 2, 551 54 
237, 766 24, 881 8, 479 106, 116 10, 281 845 
6, 916 21, 664 58, 525 7, 672 77 31, 882 
32, 819 23, 692 5, 061 96, 509 13, 292 76 
199, 548 21, 662 3, 461 95, 148 106, 998 856 
18, 367 21, 198 64, 561 3, 606 13, 576 31, 083 


























1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State clear- 
ing accounts. Data reported by State agencies, 
corrected to May 10, 1946. 

Treasury were U. S. Government se- 
curities, less than 49 of 1 percent were 
Government-guaranteed securities, 
and about 8 percent were other se- 
curities (table 6). Of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities held, 69 percent 
were special obligations and the rest 
were regular Treasury bonds. Con- 
tributing to this distribution of in- 
vestments was the fact that the 
adjusted service certificate fund, the 
Foreign Service and Canal Zone re- 
tirement and disability funds, and the 
unemployment trust fund all held 
special obligations exclusively and 92 
percent of the holdings of the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund 
were special issues. Sixty-six per- 
cent of the special issues held by the 
trust funds were 5-year Treasury 
notes, and the rest were certificates of 
indebtedness with a 1-year maturity 
date. The adjusted service certificate 
fund and unemployment trust fund 
held all the special certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

By June 30, 1940, Government se- 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

§ Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury’ 
unless otherwise noted. 


curities made up 99 percent of the 
total obligations held, and 94 percent 
of these were special issues. All bonds 
held by the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund had been sold by 
this date and only special Treasury 
notes remained. The four funds 
which had invested exclusively in spe- 
cial obligations in 1936 continued this 
policy, and holdings of the Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability 
fund, the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, and the railroad 
retirement account—each of which 
started operating after June 1936— 
were also exclusively in special obli- 
gations. Fifty-two percent of the 
special obligations held by these trust 
funds were Treasury notes, and 37 
percent were certificates of indebted- 
ness; the remaining 11 percent were a 
special issue of bonds called “adjusted 
service bonds, Government life insur- 
ance fund series, 1946.” The U. S. 
Government life insurance fund also 
held some 2 percent of the special 
Treasury notes, 1943-44 series. Asin 


1936, all funds which invested exclu- 
sively in special issues held special 
Treasury notes only, except the un- 
employment trust fund and adjusted 
service certificate fund, which held 
certificates of indebtedness. 

By the end of June 1945, all but 
1/100 of 1 percent of all obligations 
held by the 22 funds were Government 
Special issues made up 89 
percent and regular bonds, 11 percent. 
The Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, 
civil-service, and Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability funds, the 
railroad retirement account, and the 
national service life insurance fund 
were all invested exclusively in spe- 
cial Treasury notes, and the adjusted 
service certificate fund was invested 
in special certificates of indebtedness 
only. Eighty-one percent of the in- 
vestments of the old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance trust fund were in spe- 
cial obligations, including notes and 
certificates of indebtedness. The un- 
employment trust fund held $6.7 bil- 
lion of special certificates of indebted- 
ness, 92 percent of its total invest- 
ments. The special adjusted service 
bonds were still held by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund, but the 
bonds mature this year. 


Regular Treasury bonds of various 
interest rates were held at the end of 
the fiscal year 1935-36 by the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, 
District of Columbia teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, longshoremen’s and har- 
bor workers’ compensation fund, Dis- 
trict of Columbia workers’ compensa- 
tion fund, U. S. Government life in- 
surance fund, Library of Congress 
trust fund, National Institute of 
Health conditional gift fund, and na- 
tional park trust fund. At the end 
of June 1940, all but the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund still 
held Treasury bonds, and the District 
of Columbia water fund, Ainsworth 
Library fund, and Pershing Hall Me- 
morial fund—all of which were estab- 
lished after 1936—had also been in- 
vested in this type of security. Treas- 
ury bonds represented only 6 percent 
of total holdings of Government se- 
curities by trust funds invested by the 
Treasury. By the end of June 1945, 
11 percent of total Government secu- 
rity holdings of trust funds was in the 
form of Treasury bonds. 

Of the total $2.4 billion of Treas- 
ury bonds, $889,000 was in U. S. sav- 


securities. 
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ings bonds held by the District of 
Columbia teachers’ retirement and 
workmen’s compensation funds and 
the longshoremen’s and harbor work- 
ers’ compensation fund. The Library 
of Congress trust fund no longer held 
any Treasury bonds, but the U. S. 
Naval Academy general gift fund had 
been invested exclusively in them and 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment trust funds had 
purchased $1.2 billion and $0.6 billion, 
respectively. 

The only Government-guaranteed 
securities held by any of the trust 
funds during their operation were 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
bonds held by the District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement and the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation funds. In 1936, $9,700 was 
purchased for the latter fund and 
$95,000 for the District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement fund. -These 
bonds were held until the fiscal year 
1945, when they were redeemed. At 
the end of June 1945, no Government- 
guaranteed securities were held by any 
of the trust funds. 

The other securities held by the 
trust funds made up 8 percent of total 
investments in 1936 and only 1 per- 
cent in 1940. Federal land-bank 
bonds made up virtually all of these 
holdings in both years. Of the $55.0 
million held on June 30, 1936, $51.8 
million was held by the U. S. Govern- 
ment life insurance fund, and $3.1 
million by the District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement fund. The rest 
was held by the longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation fund, 
District of Columbia workmen’s com- 
pensation fund, and Library of Con- 
gress fund. Puerto Rican and Phil- 
ippine Islands bonds held by the 
District of Columbia teachers’ retire- 
ment fund and securities of non-Gov- 
ernment corporations held by the Li- 


Table 12.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 



































Fiscal year 1944-45 Fiscal year 1945-46 
Item 
% Expendi- Expendi- 
Ane tunes — “a ~— oe ee 
Marc! arch 3 
WE pa6kkAadtiidenicpen a tonahonauanamieeaed $709, 659 $521, 370 $824, 006 $630, 102 
Administrative expenses. ......-...--...--.---..- 25, 611 23, 059 24, 964 28, 516 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Sayles trie EET lh AE Melee tayet 2 25, 446 17, 490 24, 819 21, 726 
Pr ae of Commerce, Bureau of the 
CU tate ten ctdhnabaadndnnkeantgudanacths 165 85 145 79 
Department of the Treasury §__.._.._..---.-_-- (6) 5, 484 (8) 6, 711 
ES TG ee TR se 444, 214 325, 499 498, 042 372, 688 
ine os 23 iat 8 ie oe 250, 998 280, 494 
Aid to dependent children_--.........--------- 409, 800 40, 150 441, 000 44, 564 
SERIE SE 7, 675 7, 887 
Unemployment compensation administration -- 7 34, 414 26, 676 57,042 39, 743 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- 
OEE 5 SESS 8 239, 834 172, 812 § 301, 000 228, 898 








1 Excludes war emergency 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 addi- 
tional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28, 1945, and 
in Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946, approved Mar. 28, 1946. 

ased on checks cashed and returned to Treasury 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes other 
miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made from 
Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes 
amounts expended by the Board in administering 
old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general 
fund of Treasury. 


rograms. 


brary of Congress trust fund made up 
the remaining 2 percent of the mis- 
cellaneous securities. A few of the 
smaller trust funds, like the Library 
of Congress trust fund, have held se- 
curities of non-Government corpora- 
tions donated to them. At the close 
of the fiscal year 1940, only $43.5 mil- 
lion of Federal land-bank bonds were 
held by the trust funds. The U. S. 
Government life insurance fund held 
$42 million, the District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement fund $1.4 mil- 
lion, and the District of Columbia 
workmen’s. compensation and the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
funds $11,000 and $43,000, respec- 


5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 
administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 
— Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 

tures for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

® Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 


tively. About $253,000 of the Puerto 
Rican and Philippine Islands bonds 
were still held by the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers’ retirement fund, and 
$218,000 of stocks, mortgage bonds, 
and other securities were held by the 
Library of Congress trust funds. By 
the end of the fiscal year 1945, only 
$416,000 was invested in other than 
Government securities by all the trust 
funds combined. Of this total, $253,- 
000 consisted of Philippine and Puerto 
Rican bonds held by the District of 
Columbia teachers’ retirement fund, 
and $163,000, of various non-Govern- 
ment securities by the Library of Con- 
gress trust fund. 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


General 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “Money and 
Family Security in the Changing 
World.” Child Study, New York, 
Vol. 23, Winter 1945-46, pp. 44-47 
f. 30 cents. 

Shows how the social security sys- 
tem provides a minimum of protec- 
tion against loss of income. 


ALTMEYER,ARTHURJ. “Las Tendencias 
del Desarrollo de los Programas de 
Seguridad Social.” Economia, Tra- 
bajo y Seguridad Social, Lima, Peru, 
Vol. 2, Nov.—Dec. 1945, pp. 469-477. 
Reviews the development of social 

security programs in Latin America 

and comments on trends and future 
needs. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE RECONSTRUCTION 
AND REEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 
Report and Recommendations for 
the Year Ending December 31, 1945. 
Sacramento: The Commission, 
1946. 167 pp. 

Several of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations relate to social security— 
extension of coverage to agricultural 
and domestic workers, employees in 
nonprofit institutions, and public em- 
ployees, and enactment of a health 
and disability insurance and medical 
care program. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. Domin- 
ion-Provincial Relations and Social 
Security. Ottawa: The Council, 
1946. 27 pp. 25 cents. 

A memorandum outlining the 
Council’s recommendations concern- 
ing the social security system pro- 
posed by the Dominion Government. 


CLAGUE, Ewan. The Economics of 
War and Peace. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, 1945. 34pp. 25 cents. 
The economic problems growing 

out of the war and the place of social 

insurance in a changing economy. 


CONNECTICUT. POST-WAR PLANNING 
BoarD. Post-War Connecticut, Fi- 
nal Report of the Post-War Plan- 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ning Board. Hartford: The Board, 

1945. 120 pp. 

The report includes a discussion of 
postwar employment, the adequacy of 
the unemployment compensation law, 
and the solvency of the fund. 


Corson, JOHN J. “Basic Issues in So- 
cial Security.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 35, Mar. 1946, pp. 
83-84 f. 30 cents. 

An evaluation of the report Issues 
in Social Security, prepared for the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Compares its recommendations with 
the proposals of the Social Security 
Board and the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill for an expanded social secu- 
rity system. 

Hoey, JANEM. “Toward an Interna- 
tional Social Welfare Agency.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4. 
Mar. 1946, pp. 58-62. 50 cents. 
Discusses “the need for an interna- 

tional welfare agency, the kind of 
functions and powers it might have, 
and the type of organizational struc- 
ture which would best achieve its pur- 
poses.” 

Huppie, FRANK P. “Social Insur- 
ance.” Editorial Research Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 1, Apr. 1946, en- 
tire issue. $1. | 
An outline of the present program 

and of current proposals for expan- 

sion. 

LEAGUE OF Nations. Report on the 
Work of the League During the 
War. Geneva: The League, 1945. 
167 pp. (Series of League of Na- 
tions Publications. General 1945. 
2.) (United States Agent: Inter- 
national Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York.) 
50 cents. 

McCtoy, SHELBY T. Government As- 
sistance in Eighteenth-Century 
France. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1946. 496 pp. $6. 
The assistance received by the 

needy included famine and flood re- 

lief; medical aid; assistance to or- 
phans, beggars, and vagabonds; 
charity workshops; and pensions. 

Moxknov, Z. Social Insurance in the 
USSR. London: Soviet News, 1945. 
48 pp. Ils. 

An informal account of the social 
services and their administration. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. In- 
ternational Economic Collabora- 
tion: Role of the Economic and 


Social Council in the United Na- 

tions Organization. Washington: 

The Association, 1946. 26 pp. 

(Planning Pamphlet No. 50.) 25 

cents. 

A report by the NPA Committee on 
International Policy. 


THARP, CLAUDER. Social Security and 
Related Services in Michigan, Their 
Administration and _ Financing. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1946. 180 pp. (Michigan 
University Governmental Studies 
No. 16.) 75 cents. 

A statement of the important fea- 
tures of, and methods of administer- 
ing and financing, social security and 
related services carried on by Federal, 
State, and local agencies. The author 
recommends better integrated admin- 
istration of public assistance and gen- 
eral relief and suggests changes in 
methods of financing the entire pro- 
gram. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “How Social 
Security Can Help the Small Busi- 
nessman.” Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, Vol. 34, Mar. 1946, pp. 
5-9. 10 cents. 

The advantages for the small busi- 
nessman in being covered under old- 
age and survivors insurance and some 
of the administrative difficulties in- 
volved. 


IMMERWAHR, GEORGE E. “Problems in 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance.” Transactions of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, New 
York, Vol. 46, Part 2, No. 114, Oct. 
1945, pp. 266-314. 

The questions considered are cover- 
age, eligibility for and adequacy of 
benefits, financing, and administra- 
tion. The paper indicates the com- 
plexity of the problems and possible 
solutions. 


NATIONAL GRANGE. Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Grange of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, Seventy- 
Ninth Annual Session, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1945. Springfield, Mass., 
The National Grange Monthly, 1946 
(?). 221 pp. 

Includes resolutions favoring exten- 
sion of “old-age or retirement insur- 
ance” to farmers and prepayment 
health insurance and construction of 
rural hospitals and clinics. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Social Security for Farm People; 
Questions and Answers. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 
14 pp. 
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A pamphlet, prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Social Security Board, 
which attempts to answer the ques- 
tions most frequently asked concern- 
ing the issues and problems involved 
in extending old-age and survivors 
insurance to farmers. 


Waccaman, Mary T. “Employment 
and the Older Worker.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 62, 
Mar. 1946, pp. 386-396. 30 cents. 
Discusses the two opposing trends— 

increasing longevity of industrial 

workers and industry’s tendency to 
hire only young workers—and out- 
lines remedial programs. 


Employment Security 


Gray, Herman. Should State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Be Federal- 
ized? New York, Washington: 
American Enterprise Association, 
1946. 71 pp. (National Economic 
Problems No. 419.) 50 cents. 

The author, chairman of the New 
York Unemployment Insurance State 
Advisory Council, examines the argu- 
ments for federalization and con- 
cludes that “experience over the last 
ten years shows conclusively that 
federalization is neither necessary nor 
desirable for the larger purpose of 
improving the present unemployment 
insurance system.” Recommends six 
steps for improving the existing pro- 
gram; extension of coverage, changes 
in eligibility, extension of benefits, 
dependents’ weekly allowances, es- 
tablishment of a Federal loan fund 
for protecting the solvency of State 
funds, and entire pay-roll tax collec- 
tion by the States. 

LeEvInE, Louis. “To ’33 or 1950?” 
Employment Service Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 13, Mar. 1946, pp. 3-4 f. 
10 cents. 

Reviews the history of the U. S. 
Employment Service since 1933, com- 
ments on wartime changes in func- 
tion and objectives, and points out 
the direction it should take to pro- 
vide maximum employment opportu- 
nities. 

Morris, RICHARD B. Government and 
Labor in Early America. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. 557pp. $6.75. 

“An analysis of the legal and so- 
cial position of free and bound labor.” 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. La- 
BOR COMMITTEE. A National Em- 
ployment Service ... Washington: 
The Association, 1945. 6 pp. 5 
cents. 

Favors Federal administration of 
the Employment Service. 


PARMELEE, MAuvRIcE. Economic Fac- 
tors Influencing Railroad Employ- 
ment. Chicago: U.S. Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Office of Director 
of Research, 1946. 152 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

An analysis of some of the fac- 
tors—national product and income, 
demand and purchasing power, capi- 
tal formation and investment, prices 
and cost of living, and fiscal policy— 
which affect production and employ- 
ment in general, and therefore rail- 
road employment. 


POLANYI, MICHAEL. Full Employment 
and Free Trade. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: The University Press, 1945. 
155 pp. 8s. 6d. 

An exposition of the Keynesian 
theory of money and depression. 
WITTE, Epwin E. “Steadying the 

Worker’s Income.” Harvard Busi- 

ness Review, Boston, Vol. 24, Spring 

1946, pp. 306-325. $1.50. 

Traces the growth of interest in a 
stable minimum income and the vari- 
ous types of proposals for achieving 
the result. Analyzes the limitations 
and the longer range effect of guar- 
anteed annual wage or employment 
plans. 


Public W elfare and Relief 


“Family Service in 1945.” Highlights, 
New York, Vol. 7, Mar. 1946, entire 
issue. 15 cents. 

Reports the activities of the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America 
and trends in the field of family so- 
cial work during the past year. 


GALPERN, MarIE, and RONCOLI, Fan- 
NIE. “Boarding Homes for the Aged 
in New York City.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Feb. 1946, pp. 
32-35. 50 cents. 

The results of a survey made in 
1944 to determine the adequacy of 
boarding homes and to assist in for- 
mulating acceptable standards of 
boarding home care. 

HAMILTON, GorRDON. Principles of So- 
cial Case Recording. New York: 
Published for the New York School 
of Social Work by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 142 pp. $2. 

HaTHWAY, Marton. “The Need Is the 
Criterion.” Citizen CIO, New York, 
Vol. 1, Mar. 1946, pp. 3-4 f. 

Holds that the eligibility of the 
striking wage earner for public assist- 
ance must be determined on the basis 
of individual need. 

“How Public Assistance Helps the 
Community.” Pennsylvania Public 
Assistance Review, Harrisburg, 
Fourth Quarter, 1945, pp. 1-16. 


KENNEDY, Mapce P. “Study of Re- 
quirements, Incomes and Living Ar- 
rangements of Old-Age Assistance 
Recipients, August 1944.” Indez of 
Public Assistance in Missouri, Jef- 
ferson City, Vol. 9, July-Aug.—Sept. 
1945, pp. 2-21. 

LENROOT, KATHERINE F. “Child Wel- 
fare in a Comprehensive Nation- 
Wide Program of Public Welfare 
Service.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 4, Mar. 1946, pp. 50-51. 50 
cents. 

Considers the functions and inter- 
nal organization of the Children’s Bu- 
reau within a Federal department of 
welfare. 

McMILLEN, WaYNE. “Broadening the 
Base of Social Work.” Compass, 
New York, Vol. 27, Mar. 1946, pp. 
11-17. $1 a year. 

Considers the idea of reconstituting 
boards of social agencies to include 
groups more widely representative of 
the entire community. 

NEWMAN, T.S. Guide to the Payment 
of Family Allowances to 2,600,000 
Families. London: Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society, 1945. 23 pp. 6d. 
A detailed explanation of the pro- 

visions of the British Family Allow- 

ances Act. 


Newman, T.S. The Story of Friendly 
Societies and Social Security. Lon- 
don: Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, 
1945. 40 pp. 6d. 

The development, present func- 
tions, and prospects of friendly so- 
cieties. 


NorRTH CAROLINA. STATE Boarp or Pus- 
LIC WELFARE. Aid to Dependent 
Children Cases in North Carolina 
Terminated in 1943-44. Raleigh: 
The Board, 1945. 18 pp. Processed. 
(Information Booklet No. 6.) 

A study of characteristics of the 
families and children, reasons which 
made assistance necessary, and rea- 
sons for terminating cases. 


NorTH CAROLINA. STATE BOarD OF 
PuBLIC WELFARE. Incomes and Liv- 
ing Arrangements of Recipients of 
Old-Age Assistance in North Caro- 
lina. Raleigh: The Board, 1945. 16 
pp. Processed, (Information Book- 
let No. 5.) 


OHIO. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. Public Aid in Ohio, 1941-1944. 
Columbus: The Department, 1945. 
73 pp. Processed. 

A 4-year study of noninstitutional 
public aid. 

Pray, KENNETH L. M. “Analysis and 
Appraisal of Changes in Social 
Work Practice and Function Dur- 
ing the War Years.” Compass, New 
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York, Vol. 27, Mar. 1946, pp. 3-10. 
$1 a year. 


TURNER, J. SHELDON. “A Changing 
Philosophy in Public Assistance.” 
Public Welfare News (North Caro- 
lina State Board of Public Welfare), 
Raleigh, Vol. 9, Mar. 1946, pp. 3-8. 
Discussion of the factors which the 

author sees as influencing the phi- 
loscphy of public assistance: the con- 
cept of Federal responsibility for pro- 
viding economic security through 
social insurance and public assistance, 
and the increased understanding of 
the legal provisions of public assist- 
ance as safeguards rather than re- 
stricting measures. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. A 
Radio Forum ...on Health Insur- 
ance. Washington: Ransdell Inc., 
1946. 7 pp. (America United No. 
5.) 

Discussion by Senator Claude Pep- 
per, Nelson Cruikshank, and Russell 
Smith. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
CoUNCIL ON MEDICAL SERVICE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. “Associated 
Medical Care Plans, Inc.” Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 130, Apr. 6, 1946, 
pp. 951-952. 25 cents. 

The report of the Council’s meeting 
on February 14 and 15 and their rec- 
ommendations to the Board of Trus- 
tees for setting up and promoting the 
AMA’s prepayment medical care plan. 


Birp, BEDFORD W., and Revss, Cart F. 
Prepaid Health Insurance for Farm 
Families. Pullman, Washington: 
State College of Washington, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 1945. 
11 pp. (Extension Bulletin 316 Re- 
print.) 

‘Doctors and the Health Service.” 
Economist, London, Vol. 150, Mar. 
2, 1946, pp. 324-326. Is. 
Discussion of the doctors’ remuner- 

ation and the administration of a 

national health insurance system. 

GREAT BRITAIN. INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON DENTISTRY. Final 
Report... London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1946. 60 pp. (Cmd. 
6727.) Is. 

The Committee, which was headed 
by Lord Teviot, reaffirms its recom- 
mendation that a comprehensive den- 
tal service be part of the national 
health program, and outlines meas- 


ures for recruiting and training den- 

tists and for the organization and 

practice of dentistry. 

KLeM, MarGaRET C. “Medical and 
Dental Care in Prepayment Medi- 
cal Care Organizations.” Journal 
of the American Dental Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 33, Mar. 1, 1946, pp. 
330-349. 50 cents. 

The amount and type of dental 
service available under prepayment 
medical care organizations, with ex- 
amples from typical plans. 

MUSTARD, HaRRY S. Government in 
Public Health. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1945. 219 
pp. $1.50. 

An evaluation of public health serv- 
ices by Federal, State, and local 
agencies. 

“The National Health Act.” Lawyers 
Guild Review, Washington, Vol. 5, 
Nov.-Dec. 1945, pp. 347-355. 50 
cents. 

This report of the National Com- 
mittee on Social Legislation of the 
National Lawyers Guild discusses the 
need for health insurance and ana- 
lyzes the provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell health bill (S. 1606). 
The report, which was approved by 
the Executive Board of the Guild, fa- 
vors the proposals. 

Newman, T.S. Guide to the Govern- 
ment’s Proposals for a National 
Health Service. London: Hearts 
of Oak Benefit Society, 1945. 20 pp. 
6d. 

A summary of the British White 
Paper. 

Parran, THomas. “Medical Services 
of the Future.” Yale Review, New 
Haven, Conn. Spring 1946, Vol. 35, 
pp. 385-398. $1. 

A survey of recent trends and con- 
templated developments in improving 
medical care. 

PETERS, JOHN P. “The Need for a Na- 
tional Health Program.” State 
Government, Chicago, Vol. 19, Feb. 
1946, pp. 69-72. 35 cents. 
Considers that the present system 

of competitive private practice with 

fee-for-service payment is inadequate 
to provide a Nation-wide medical care 
program. 

Pitts, HERMAN C. 


“The Plan for a 
Voluntary Surgical Insurance Pro- 


gram in Rhode Island.” Rhode 
Island Medical Journal, Providence, 
Vol. 29, Mar. 1946, pp. 191-193. 

Explanation of the proposed plah. 


Rocers, Epwarp S. “Chronic Disease: 
A Problem That Must Be Faced.” 
American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Vol. 36, Apr. 1946, pp. 
343-350. 50 cents. 


SENSENICH, Roscor L. “Government 
Cumpulsory Sickness Insurance.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 19, 
Feb. 1946, pp. 73-75. 35 cents. 
Reviews the reasons why the med- 

ical profession believes that medical 

care would deteriorate under Govern- 
ment compulsory health insurance. 


STERN, BERNHARD J. Medicine in In- 
dustry. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1946. 209 pp. $1.50. 
Traces the advance of scientific 

knowledge and the social, economic, 

legal, and professional setting within 
which industrial medicine has devel- 
oped. A consideration of industrial 
disability rates and of the extent of 

preventive services is followed by a 

review of medical care and hospital 

plans provided by industry, trade 
unions, commercial companies, and 
nonprofit associations. 


“Toward Better Nursing Care Facili- 
ties for Chronically Ill Adults.” 
Alabama Social Welfare, Mont- 
gomery, Vol. 11, Mar. 1946, pp. 3-5. 
Results of a survey of the number 

of chronically ill in Alabama and of 

facilities for their care. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
INTERBUREAU COMMITTEE ON POST- 
War Procrams. Better Health for 
Rural America; Plans of Action for 
Farm Communities. Washington: 
The Department, 1945. 33 pp. 
The main problems of rural health 

services and what is being done and 

can be done to provide better medical 
and hospital service for rural families. 

WacGNER, RosBert F.; KRETSCHMER, 
HERMAN; LOHMAN, JOSEPH; and 
PRATT, JOHN. Should We Adopt a 
Compulsory Health Insurance Pro- 
gram? Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern University, Radio Depart- 
ment, 1945. 12 pp. (The Review- 
ing Stand, Vol. 6, Dec. 9, 1945.) 10 
cents. 

WILson, ELIZABETH W. “Hazards of 
Compulsory Health Insurance.” 
Barron’s, New York, Vol. 26, Apr. 8, 
1946, p. 3. 25 cents. 

Considers that the cost of a health 
insurance program will be greater 
than estimated in the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill and will increase after 
the plan has been in operation. 
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General 


Children and Family Income, by Thomas J. 
Woofter, Jr. (January 1945) 

Facing Forward to Peace: Recommendations From 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board (December 1945) 

Perspectives on the Reconversion, by W. S. 
Woytinsky (May 1945) 

Social Security During and After the War: Recom- 
mendations of the Board’s Ninth Annual Report 
(December 1944) 

What Social Security Can Mean to the South, by 
Ellen S. Woodward (July 1945) 


Unemployment Insurance 


State Differences in Unemployment Compensation 
Taxes, by Rachel Gallagher (October 1945) 
State Unemployment Compensation Laws of 1945, by 

Ruth Reticker (July 1945) 

Unemployment Compensation Goals in the Recon- 
version Period, by Gladys R. Friedman and 
William H. Wandel (September 1944) 

Unemployment Compensation in the Reconversion 
Period: Recommendations by the Social Security 
Board (October 1944) 


Public Assistance 


Greater Equity in Public Assistance Financing, by 
A. J. Altmeyer (June 1945) 

Interviewing, by Alice J. Webber (April 1940) 

Intrastate Equalization in Financing Public As- 
sistance, by Byron L. Johnson (June 1945) 


Looking Abead in Public Assistance, by George 
E. Bigge (December 1944) 

Medical Care for Persons in Need, by A.J. Altmeyer 
(May 1945) 

People on the Move: Effect of Residence Require- 
ments for Public Assistance, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(January 1946) 

Public Assistance Goals: Recommendations of the 
Social Security Board (November 1944) 

Significance of the Money Payment in Public As- 
sistance, by Jane M. Hoey (September 1944) 

Staff Training to Meet Personnel Needs of Public 
Welfare Agencies, by Dorothy Lally (February 
1943), processed 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Desirability of Extending Social Security to Em- 
ployees of Nonprofit Institutions, by A. J. Alt- 
meyer (August 1944) 

Social Security for Domestic Employees, by A. J. 
Altmeyer (January 1945) 

Social Security for Farm People, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(April 1944) 

Social Security for ‘Industrialized Agriculture,” 
by A. J. Altmeyer (March 1945) 

Social Security for State and Local Government Em- 
ployees, by A. J. Altmeyer (April 1945) 


Disability and Medical Care 


Disability and Medical Care Insurance: An Excerpt 
From the Board's Ninth Annual Report (January 
1945) 





